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Pathway to poverty 


AST MONTH, in London, one of this company’s 
L officials asked an English manufacturer, 
noted as a liberal, this questioa: What could 
England have done to prevent its present bank- 
ruptcy? Here is his answer: 

“For the past 50 years we should have been 
investing more money in better machines. We 
taxed away profits that should have been left in 
the business to modernize it. Now, with old 


equipment, we can’t compete. Our workmen can’t 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR 








LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


produce enough to earn a living, our costs are 
too high to let us compete. If I were an American 
business man I'd keep putting every dollar I could 
get into the most modern machinery on the mar- 
ket. If I were an American politician I’d promote 
laws that foster such investment. If I were an 
American worker, I'd use those machines to 
produce at lowest possible cost. It takes all three 
working together to keep a country sound and 
solvent. We failed to work that way here; now 
all three of us are bankrupt.” 


SWASEY 
Machine Tools 
Cleveland 
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They cut 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product improvement 


HERE'S a hose carrying such a pow- 
erful stream of water it takes five 
men to handle it. Hills above new 
dams or bridges are cut down by water 
pressure, sweeping away dirt and loose 
rocks. But contractors needed hose that 
could stand the pressure and be safe. 
Some of it has to stand a total force 
of 3,000 pounds pressure in each inch 
of hose length (compared to 50 or 
100 pounds in your garden hose). 
That means, in one foot of hose, a 
total pressure of nearly 18 tons. A 
sudden kink or other stoppage, a burst 
at a weak spot, and the result might 
be serious injury to workmen. B. F. 


Goodrich men developed a hose with- 
out weak spots. 

Many people think of hose as just 
something to carry water. B.F.Goodrich 
hose is a whole set of tools for indus- 
try. In an ordinary year we make over 
7,000 kinds, types and sizes. There are 
fifty or more types and sizes for 
handling water alone. 

Some have to stand hot water as 
well as cold; some have special com- 
pounds to stand salt water, acid water, 
other chemicals or sharp particles. 
Some have rubber-sealed ends to pro- 
tect cord reinforcements. Some have 
to stand extra wear outside — drag- 






down a hill with water 


ging over cinder yards or concrete. 
Some have to stand oil or grease. All 
have had dozens of improvements in 
recent years. 

If you use hose, don’t be satisfied 
without finding out what special kinds 
B.F.Goodrich may have for your type 
of work — and what B.F.Goodrich has 
done recently to improve them. It’s a 
safe bet that some one of these 7,000 
kinds of hose can save you money. 
Just ask your B.F.Goodrich distributor. 
The B.F.Goodrich Co., Industrial and 
General Products Div., Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 
for Storing Bulk 





Storage for anything that flows through a pipeline in the Port 
of New York, New Orleans, Houston and Corpus Christi. All 
the advantages of your own private terminal—tanks, pipelines, 
docks, loading racks, drumming and canning facilities, labor, 
supervision and administration. Negotiable warehouse receipts. 


ALL dependable, economical Leasing Sowlets 


OF GENERAL AMERICAN 


When you use General American’s leas- 
ing facilities... 


You make no capital investment in 
equipment. 


You don’t have to go into the business 
of maintaining and repairing freight 
cars. 


You benefit from large scale manufac- 
turing operations. 


You use specialized equipment that 
meefs your exact need. 


You end up paying less for more depend- 
able transportation or storage. The 
nearest General American office will be 
happy to help you find out how these 
facilities can fit into your business. 


Everywhere the railroads go, the 41,000 
car GATX fleet carries the nation’s bulk 
liquids. More than 200 specialized tank 
car types have been designed and built by 
General American so that every kind of 
liquid can be shipped safely, quickly and 
inexpensively by rail. 

Even such commodities as flour and sugar 
are now shipped in bulk via General 
American’s specialized cars. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


1353 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York ¢ Pittsburgh 


St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington * Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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The General American’s refrigera- 
tor car fleet contains cars for 

me GAR X-URTX safe shipping of meats, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, beer—all 
Ms , perishables. Research and new 
el Fleet car development constantly 


a SN cg : ; improve the fleet. General 
fe ae fo} awd ab § oho) bale | American’s new ‘‘Zero-Freeze” 
: a , car, for example, can carry 

Perishables frozen foods from shipper to 
distributor with a single ap- 
plication of dry ice. 





Fleet 
for Shipping Bulk , 


Liquids 
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ALMOST 


ANYWHERE! 


eee THEY ARE QUIET and fume-free, battery industrial 

trucks can be used in virtually any part of the plant. They 
can even be provided with spark-enclosed construction if fire and 
explosion hazards exist. 

They use low-cost electric power and use it with peak efficiency 
... Starting instantly, consuming no power during stops. Their elec- 
tric motors have few wearing parts; are easy to maintain; rarely 
need repairs. Thus they have inherent economy and dependability. 

They are doubly dependable and economical when powered by 
Epison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Batteries. These are the long- 
est-lived and most durable of all batteries, with steel cell construc- 
tion, electrolyte which is a preservative of steel, and a foolproof 
principle of operation. 

If you do not already use Eptson, get a current price quotation 
—you will probably find initial cost much lower than you think. 
Couple this factor with well-known Epison long life and you will 
have the key to year-after-year economy. 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolpro¢ef; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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Nickel + Iron « Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 








of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N: Ji" = 
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TO THE MAN WHO NOSE VALUE / 


by Mt Friendly 


(AN OUTRAGEOUS PUN PERPETRATED BY...) 





This is the tale of a business feller 

Who (indelicate as it sounds) was a 
remarkable smeller. 

On a quiet, seemingly scentless day 

He sniffed a bargain miles away! 

He followed his nose and it led to me... 
The American Mutual Company 

“I’ve a nose for value!’’ He said, said he, 
“And I'd like to sniff a policy!” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL , 


.. the first American liability insurance er 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 




















“Sniff,” said Mr. Friendly, “the chance to 

save up to 20% through dividends . . . 

Sniff the special fragrance of our I.E. Loss Control 
service* which has helped reduce premium costs 

to 50% below the average rate for some companies!” 


Well, he sniffed and he signed on the dotted line 
And he said, “Ladies’ perfumes dre all very fine 
But the scent I find sweeter than sugar and honey 
Is the perfectly passionate smell of money !”’ 


The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept 
B-67, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 

* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 








Where in the world... 





1 ...do natives navigate a 20-mile- 
wide river in decorated canoes? 





i 3 ...was a small shaggy pony long known 
k as the "country's transportation’? 
2 ....do distinguished citizens travel t 


in howdahs atop elephants? 








4...are carts with 8-foot wheels 
used when rains turn roads to mud? 


i countries represented here—and most other 
countries — are as near as your telephone. Actually, you 
can reach 96% of the world’s telephones without leaving 
your home or office! Just say to your Long Distance opera- 
tor: “| want to make an overseas call” — and, with surprising 
swiftness — your voice will be sent abroad! 


lf you have friends abroad, visit them tonight... if 
you have a business problem overseas, settle it now... 
personally, by telephone. 


YNILN3SDUV “b GNV139! “€ VIONI ‘2 VOldsv 1S3M ‘t 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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THE COVER 


When World War II ended Bradley 
Dewey came home from Washington 
to finish a project he had started be 
fore the war—a project he hoped was 
worth a good many millions of dollars. 
e Synthetics—Dewey had left his job 
as president of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company in September, 
1942, to be Deputy Rubber Director, 
and later on, Rubber Director. Dewey 
brought back from Washington the 
Medal of Merit and a lively respect for 
the new  war-developed — synthetics. 
Dewey & Almy owned an ingenious 
food preservation process, but didn’t 
have the right material to make it work 
properly. Dewey thought the answer 
might be synthetic plastic. 

So far Dewey's project has cost his 

company more than a million dollars in 
research. This week it will get its first 
nationwide test. More than 80% of 
the season’s eviscerated frozen turkeys 
will reach consumers cased in a‘ skin- 
tight, transparent CRY-O-RAP bag, 
made by Dewey & Almy. ‘That cus 
tomers will like the looks and condition 
of their turkeys, and that sales of 
CRY-O-RAP_ bags will boom, Dewey 
& Almy have no doubts at all. 
e Wide Range—Six-foot, — three-inch 
Bradley Dewev looks like a younger edi 
tion of his good friend Bernard Baruch. 
And Dewev’s activities, like Baruch’s, 
cover an awesome range. 

Since the war, Dewey's energies have 
led him from guided-missiles research 
(he headed the Guided Missiles Com- 
mittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) to 
amateur photography and the atom 
bomb (he took his own Leica along to 
Bikini, where he witnessed the 1946 
tests as a member of both the presiden 
tial and Joint Chiefs of Staff evaluation 
boards). 

At present Dewey is spending a good 
share of his time and energy on his new 
project, CRY-O-RAP. 

( moplete for CRY O-RAP reese vol 


on page 3 cr ph 
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“Do papers get 
lost in YOUR 


files, too? 





“They don’t in OURS 


anymore... 
and here's why: 


“WE LOST A BIG ORDER! The Revere Com- 
pany was one of our best customers — 
until the day | couldn’t put my hands on 
our copy of that cost estimate I gave them. 
By the time we found it, and I called 
back, they'd placed the order elsewhere. 


“THEY INSTALLED IT FOR US. We didn’t 
even notice the changeover of systems 
being made! Remington Rand experts 
did the work for us — and even trained 
our personnel. We haven't “lost” a paper 
since our new system was installed.” 












“TIME TO IMPROVE OUR FILING! At first I 
blamed the file girls. Then my office 
manager showed me that we had no 
system — everyone filed according to his 
own ideas! | decided to visit the filing 


experts — Remington Rand. 


a 


“| HAD A REAL CHOICE. After studying 
our routines, the Remington Rand man 
made recommendations — based on 8 
different filing systems. I chose one 
tailored exactly for our needs — fast, 
simple, with foolproof filing controls. 








Free Movie Showing for Your Staff... 
“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE” 


Send today for free folder describing the instruc- 
tive new full-color movie on filing problems— 
“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE”~—acclaimed by 
business men and schools. Free showing may be 
arranged through your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Call today. Or write on your letterhead to 
Room 1196, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Systems — Photo Records 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 


y 
e 
Copyright 1949 by 
Remington Rand Ine, 
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coat of enamel. But it’s there, all the same... the rigid, firm 
foundation of cast iron that forms the backbone of every enameled 
American-Standard Plumbing Fixture. 

This invisible iron, as made by American-Standard, is rigid 
and strong. And when its enamel coating is fused to this sturdy 
cast iron base by the special American-Standard process, there 
is little chance that the enamel will ever chip or crack because of 
weakness in the base-metal, or separate from it because of un- 


poe can’t see it. It’s hidden under a gleaming, glass-hard 





even expansion and contraction. 

In building bathtubs, kitchen sinks, and many other plumbing ; 
fixtures with a cast iron base, American-Standard is working on Leck for thes Mark of Neri 
the theory that any product should be a quality 


product throughout. 
This theory helps to explain why American- 


Standard is known today as “First in heating ... American-Standard 


first in plumbing.” 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER « TONAWANDA IRON 
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Expect a mounting to-do about unemployment early next year. 

For one thing, total employment isn’t likely to be much higher than 
it was in the early months of 1948. Thus, much of the normal year-to-year 
increase in the labor force will be added to unemployment. 

For another, it will be an election year; candidates will bleed with 
extraordinary ease over the evils of joblessness. 

a 

Business should pick up next year before unemployment becomes a 
real problem. Nevertheless, those without work will be at a postwar high. 

Suppose July employment is no higher than this year (59,720,000). 
Then unemployment would rise very nearly to 5,000,000. 

That would present quite a contrast with 1948’s peak employment. 
Of course, cost-cutting still had not become an acute problem in 1948. 
Jobs set a record at 61¥%-million. Unemployment held at an irreducible 
minimum of less than 2-million. Not only was all the increase in the labor 
force absorbed, but also many marginal workers were pulled into gainful 
employment. 

This year, with unemployment between 3-million and 4-million, 
employers could be (and were) more choosy. They will be next year, too. 

e 
Rising employment, when it comes, is almost certain to result from more 























hirings in the manufacturing industries. 





Total civilian employment recently has been averaging about a million 
below a year ago. This is pretty much due to fewer jobs in manufacturing. 
Pluses and minuses in other major lines about wash one another out. 

Jobs in construction and trade are little changed from a year ago. 
Finance and service lines show a slight gain, while government jobs (includ- 
ing state and local) are up. Transportation and mining are down. 

e 
Trends in farm employment this year have been on the erratic side. 





Early in the year, with factory jobs hard to get, workers drifted to the 
farm. Agricultural employment showed an unusual bulge. 

But this fall, at the peak of harvesting, farm employment fell below 
a year ago. More mechanization? Partly. But it is also significant that the 
dip coincided with a pickup in manufacturing activity. 

. 

Need for economies may keep employment in transportation on the low 
side. This is particularly true for the railways. 

Figures don’t speak for the rail situation. Lower employment can be 
blamed on less freight (particularly during the strikes). But the 40-hour 
week for nonoperating employees has intensified cost-consciousness. 

e 

Diesels don’t necessarily cut railway labor costs, but they can be a 
factor in operating economy. 

The Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference points out that only 44% 
of all freight was hauled by diesel-electric locomotives in 1941. In 1948, 
the percentage was 2114%; now it is running above 30%. 

For passengers, the 1941-48 rise was from 72% to 391%2%. 

And the Pennsylvania Railroad has just ordered 226 new diesel-elec- 
trics, to cost $38-million; the business goes to six builders. 

o 
A major factor in the prospective growth of the oil industry is railway 
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dieselization. The railroads used over $200-million worth of petroleum prod- 
ucts in 1948. The figure will be still higher for 1949. And by 1970, says 
Standard Oil of Indiana, the rails will use 9% of our oil output. 
® 
Another loud squawk is due from the independent oil producers. 
Warm weather has held back fuel-oil use. That, in turn, has cut 
refinery demand for crude. So Texas again has cut its allowabie output. 








This news coincides with an increase in imports. We brought in more 
foreign oil in September (656,000 bbl. a day) than in any other month 
this year. The August figure had been 592,000 bbl. daily. 

Exports, at the same time, fell off. Thus, net imports for September 
were over 400,000 bbl. daily against 275,000 in August. 

Domestic independent producers, already up in arms over imports, can 
be expected to redouble their clamor in Washington for restrictions. 

® 

The big wind that hit the Corn Belt Oct. 10 may have saved a lot of 

people a lot of headaches. It lopped about 125-million bu. off this year’s 











harvest. 

That is just about the difference between acreage allotments and 
much more drastic controls on the 1950 corn crop. 

But this isn’t an unmixed blessing for corn raisers. The wind knocked 
down a lot of stalks, making it impossible to pick mechanically. 

Hand picking would run up harvesting costs. One solution that many 
farmers are using: Turn in the pigs and let them harvest it. This may be 
a little wasteful of grain, but it is a lot easier on the back. 

a 

Your lamb chops and your wool suit depend on land-use economics. 

Sheep production won't rise until other crops become less profitable. 








And that shift may be taking place. Prices of lamb and wool have 
held up better these last two years than most other crops. 

This, at least, is the conclusion of Harold F. Breimyer of the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Sheep fared all right as long as new frontiers afforded new grazing 
land. Texas was the last frontier; its top sheep output did not come until 
1943. But the nation’s top sheep population was 56-million at the 
beginning of 1942. Now it is 32-million, lowest since records have been 


kept. 
e 


The U. S., second only to Australia as a wool producer before the war, 
now has dropped to fifth—and has become a big wool importer. 
© 
All business inventories reversed their downtrend in September. 





This was largely seasonal, however; goods went from manufacturers’ 
stocks to distributors. Thus, the rise of over $500-million in retailers’ 
inventories was almost offset by manufacturers’ decline. 

Wholesalers’ were up by about $200-million, seasonally adjusted. 

e 

Homebuilding this year apparently is going to do even better than 

break the record of 937,000 units started in 1925 (BW-Oct.15’49,p19). 











Preliminary Bureau of Labor Statistics figures indicate that the seasonal 
downturn still had not come in October. Starts are put at 100,000, match- 
ing September and putting 1949 a good 25,000 ahead of 1948. 
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The greatest of care and skill goes into the making 
of Fostoria Fine ‘Table Glassware—and the selection 
of ingredients is no exception. 

Fostoria adds ALCOA Alumina to the mix to 
obtain maximum sparkle and maximum resistance 
to the attack of the elements that eteh and dull 
ordinary glass through continued use. ALCOA 
Alumina also increases the workability range of the 
glass, giving the skilled craftsman longer working 
time for shaping. 

Thus ALCOA Alumina not only adds sales appeal, 
but also facilitates manufacture. 


Here is a ty pical example of an ALCOA Chemical 


“at work.” Making things better, stronger, more re- 
sistant to mechanical shock and chemical attack 
improving the quality of products in a number of 
ways-—are the chief reasons why the versatile ALCOA 
Aluminas and Fluorides are used so widely through- 
out industry. They make good partners for successful 
products. 

If you use an alumina (aluminum oxide), a fluoride 
or any other fluorine compound, let us tell you more 
about ALCOA Chemicals. You will like their uniform 
high purity and quality. Write to: ALUMINUM Com- 
PANY OF AweriCA, Coewicats Divistox, 1935 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ACTIVATED ALUMINAS @ CALCINED ALUMINAS e¢ 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE e SODIUM FLUORIDE e 


LOW SODA ALUMINAS @¢ 
SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE e¢ 


ALUMINAS 48° FLUORIDES 


TABULAR ALUMINAS e 


FLUOBORIC ACID e CRYOLITE 





HYDRATED ALUMINAS 


equipment designed and built by FMC’s 


IUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





Suckaging Mage 


-soap powder by the ton 





é 
A tu 11 installation of S&S Neverstop carton filling and sealing machine 
ri fo ndling soap powder and other free flowing products 
machines, giants in capacity, package variety of powders and granular products. Other 
of pounds of soap powder per hour S&S machinery wraps cartons, forms and fills bags 
ling, and sealing a never-ending stream and envelopes. S&S equipment also plays a leading 


ainers. This is but one example of the pack- role in the paper box industry, producing “set-up” 


paper boxes for jewelry, candy, textiles and count- 


liary, Stokes and Smith, to handle a wide less other products. 
PACKAGING MACHINERY PA BOX MA e FMC’s broad range of Division-built products 
{ “T'/ AAi ft Li f¢ f described in an illustrated booklet 
‘ i ( 14 = LA i bed (¢ lescrvoe 1 i 
Dp rN )| * im A Know Your FMC's” sent free upon request 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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be 
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Lai lang ah ae aga satst] 50 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “161.3 +1581 1611 1974 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel: inank qpevations: (Gl. CAOMGMS). 655.55 cco 5<5 cnc swede datasbivoscece« 54.0 21.0 cS. 99.0 97.3 
Procectiam G6 satemeiines A0ib WME 5 85 55d 6 cea ob HG Seti wenesveeees 117,438 +116,699 146,566 116,029 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $27,601 $23,418 $24,231 $23,885 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................---00000ees 5,435 5,435 5,481 5,571 3,130 
Crude Oil and Condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..................4.. 5,185 5,136 5,044 5,675 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ......... 0. cccceveceesccecs 447 462 368 2,020 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............--+ 67 68 67 90 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . merarite aacl cepeeteaeasr 29 30 29 64 52 
Money in circulation (millions). . . Bete. a tery eee eee $27,528 $27,382 $27,546 $28,337 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ -2% -7% -11% 8% +17% 
Business failures (Dan & Bradstreet, number)... . 2... 2-00. ccecsceseces 222 196 172 96 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Sept. . . 169.6 aes er 168.8 174.5 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)..............-++4+- 344.0 343.9 336.1 398.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 229.0 227.9 224.1 279.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 290.2 292.3 292.5 317.6 146.6 
Finished stee) composite’ (irom Ape, 1.) .. . «265... ch000 ccnceccccccveeseece 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
ermns Stee Cormnente (iO Ame PONY. os ons nessa catecvessacnaes $29.42 $28.92 $26.50 $43.00 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............sceceecesceoees 18.500¢ 18.28le 17.625¢ 23.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, Hava winter, Raotas City; ber). oo. iicesici ce ecewce cms $2.20 $2.18 $2.19 $2.27 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) gee catieialas bene cue eawelae 5.90¢ 5.99¢ 6.01l¢ 5.68¢ 3.88¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................2eeeeeee 29.76¢ 29.90¢ 29.56¢ 31.56¢ 13.94¢ 
POOL CR (RCO) NONN MIN oo 'o55 os aoiecinscWinc nes eecclseeaens daneanas $1.716 $1.739 $1.658 $1.715 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............0scsccccccceclec 16.69¢ 16.58¢ 16.30¢ 19.97¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) SC Lite nctvent oda 126.9 128.7 126.1 120.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............--- 3.35% 3.36% 3.36% 3.54% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s)...............+.++++ 2.60% 2.61% 2.61% 2.84% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 13% 8% 12% 14-18% 13% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............++e00005 46,709 +46,848 46,283 46,928 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................0+- 66,656 +66,666 66,207 62,378 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 13,783 +13,694 13,566 15,583 ++6,963 
Secures loane, renavtime number Haake... cis... soy oss 50,e Stan's cd ieee net 2,306 +2,214 2,016 1,390 ++1.038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 37,042 +37,388 37,300 33,319 +415,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks........................04. 4,950 +4,953 5,032 4,196 ++4,303 
exceah) SOROE EG GIN TREES DOOD ooo ooo oo 6 soc 080d eeiecatincae paoiea wae 920 1,160 960 922 5,290 
Total federal reserve: credit OGtstanding, « ....<<)6.0:5 66.5 svn cv as verde evtaceces 18,185 18,416 18,287 23,929 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended November 12. BDate for “Latest Week’ on each series on request. 


b +Revised. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16) 
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7 Psychie Sid, Psychiatrist, was feeling none too fit; his 
@ overwork had caused his personality to split! “I am 





























two people,” Sidney said. “We'll both go take a rest at 
friendly Hotel Statler, where you really are a guest. 


, 
L LIKE “EM To, , 





2 “T really want a good night’s sleep,”’ the Psychic Sidney 

e said. “My bad half, psychologically, is just opposed to 
bed.” “Not Statler beds!” the bad half cried. “Pm not 
thet silly, Doc. Eight hundred springs and more will 
heip us both sleep round the clock.” 














“The worried mind,” Sid smiled, “will find the Statler 
3. bath a spot for healing relaxation in a tub of water hot, 
with snowy towels, piles of soap, the dark soon turns 
to light!” His naughty self slid in the tub and whis- 


pered: “Doc, you're right!” 
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Their dinner at the Statler proved a psychiatric hit. 
4. “With food as good as this,” he cried, “T simply can’t 
be split.” The bad half shook Sid’s hand and said: 
“You win, and I’m not yelping, but— could we cele- 


brate your cure and have a second helping?” 











No longer split, the happy Sid was cured of his fixa- 

s. tion. But as he left, he paused to cheer the Statler’s 
swell location. “You're really in the heart of town, 
you're close to shows and shops. No wonder Hotel 
Statler’s where the knowing traveler stops!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


ei FP 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 







































WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





NO COAL STRIKE on Dec. 1. That is 
Truman’‘s_ decision, not John L. 
Lewis’. 

It means you can be sure of coal until Febru- 
ary—at least. Plus a chance to build up your 
stockpiles before then to carry you through the 
worst of winter. 





cs 

Cy Ching has given up trying to bring Lewis 
and the coal operators to terms. Now it is up to 
the parties to settle between themselves—or face 
White House action before Lewis’ truce expires at 
month's end. 

If Lewis is willing, Truman will set up a panel 
outside Taft-Hartley, as he did in steel. Such a 
panel would make recommendations, and Lewis 
would have to keep his men in the mines for 60 
days while the panel deliberated—until February. 

If Lewis won‘t play that way, Truman will use 
the Taft-Hartley injunction—which is good for 80 
days. A Taft-Hartley panel can only report the 
‘“‘facts’’—without recommendations 

But in either case, it’s coal until February. 


TIP TO BIG BUSINESS: Du Pont president 
Crawford H. Greenewalt won a round before the 
Celler monopoly committee investigating bigness 
this week with this argument— 

You've got to be big to make research and 
technology pay off in sales. 

He was the first witness from among the 
industrial giants to go before the committee— 
which Celler says is out to decide whether bigness, 
as such, is bad and should be broken up 

Greenewalt’s argument: Without concentra- 
tion of money and talent, du Pont couldn't have 
developed synthetics like nylon and cellophane. 
And without a company-controlled manufacturing 
outlet for laboratory discoveries, it couldn't have 
tested and marketed such new products. 


oe 
Greenewalt’s cure for monopoly: Make sure 
there’s competition, instead of trying to fix a gov- 
ernmental ceiling on size. 


TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL battle opens up 
again next week. It’s a long-range campaign that 
Democrats hope to win finally in 1951—not next 
year. 

The first attacks are set. They're designed 
to show that the law isn’t working, that it interferes 
with free collective bargaining. For example: 
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eA House labor subcommittee headed by 
ex-C.1.0.-leader Thomas Burke opens hearings in 
Atlanta Monday. It will investigate charges that 
four companies in Tarboro, N. C., are out to break 
the C.1.0. textile union—which has been on strike 
there six months. Management. has been sub- 
poenaed, and will be given a going-over. 
eA Senate labor-management-relations sub- 
committee—loaded 5 to 2 for labor—is laying out 
hearings for early next year to discredit Taft- 
Hartley. Taft and Donnell will write a dissent— 
which each will use when he’s campaigning for 
reelection next summer and fall 
The Senate group will tee off on the West 
Coast oil strike of a year ago, the maritime hiring- 
hall problem, C.1.0.’s rough sledding in Operation 
Dixie, and the increased use of injunctions by state 


courts. 
e 


Organized labor is making a flank attack on 
Taft-Hartley, too. It’s pressuring Truman to 
appoint a prolabor man to NLRB when J. Cope- 
land Gray’s term expires next month 

If Gray—a Republican and a management 
man—goes, it would leave only James Reynolds 
in the minority 

o 


EXCISE-TAX CUTS got another boost this 
week. A.F.L. decided to plug for reduction or 
elimination of taxes on such items as oleomarga- 
rine, transportation, light bulbs, tires and tubes, 
and luggage. Its motives: more work for union 
men; lower prices for consumers. 


KRUG’S RESIGNATION is a puzzle: Why 
didn’t it occur weeks or months ago? And why did 
it occur at this time? 

For months, Krug has presided over an Inte- 
rior Dept. staffed largely with bureaucrats more 
or less openly out to get the boss. 

The story was around that Krug hadn’‘t done 
his part in last year’s campaign, that Under Secre- 
tary Oscar Chapman (page 25) had. To a bureau- 
crat, that’s a clear hint. 


Despite the gossip, this can be said: Krug did 
not quit in a huff with Truman over reclamation 
projects. After all, the Reclamation Bureau got 
more money this year than last—and, more im- 
portant, got funds to start some competitive public 
transmission lines. 

Best guess is that Krug finally got fed up with 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK continued 





all the intramural feuding within his department. 

To businessmen this is significant: Chapman, 
the new secretary, will follow the same policy line 
Krug did—on power, oil, and resource develop- 


ment. 
o 


DON’T BE SURPRISED if Steve Early retires 
soon as Under Secretary of Defense. If he does, 
Paul Griffith is likely to step into the job. Like 
Secretary Johnson, he’s a former American Legion 
commander 

2 


THE CHECK-UP on the nation’s money system 
that Sen. Douglas’ economic subcommittee has 
under way won’t come up with any startling con- 
clusioris or produce much’ new legislation. 

But the hearings that began this week will pull 
together facts and figures showing how tightly 
private banking is getting tied to government fiscal 
policy 

The hearings are the first real fundamental 
inquiry by Congress into banking since the Aldrich 
Monetary Commission back before World War | 
—an inquiry that led to setting up the Federal 
Reserve System. 

e 


You get a good idea of what the committee 
findings and recommendations will be from a col- 
lection of statements Douglas obtained from gov- 
ernment officials, bankers, and economists. 

The experts differed widely in theory. But 
when they got down to analyzing where we stand 
they weren't far apart at all: 

On deficit financing—The budget need not 
be balanced at all times. Debt must be retired in 
good times; deficits can be permitted in bad. 

On federal lending—Government agencies 
fail to curb their lending in times of inflation. So 
some kind of top direction is needed. 

On debt management—The Treasury worries 
too much about its own problems (keeping interest 
costs down, for example) and too little about the 
needs of the economy; government should borrow 
less from banks, let interest rates fluctuate 

On Federal Reserve membership—State banks 
should belong to the system; admission require- 
ments should be relaxed to make membership 
palatable 

On Federal Reserve powers—The system 
should have power (1) to raise reserve require- 
ments even higher, (2) to classify reserves by types 
of deposit rather than by geographical location, 
and (3) to control consumer credit at all times. 
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HOME-TOWN CURES for unemployment are 
the latest to be used on the ills of the nation’s 33 
“‘depression”’ areas. 

The U.S. Employment Service is organizing 
local business-labor. committees to look for ways 
to get men working. 

The committees’ job: trying to lure new busi- 
ness, by offering tax exemptions, plant sites, and 
the like; also helping to get RFC-type loans for 
established business, pushing local improvement 
projects. 

& 


POINT 4—after 10 months—is still just a 
slogan. 

Of course, you do have such enterprises as 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., in Iran, and the World 
Bank mission in Colombia—steps in the direction 
of Truman’s plan for developing backward areas. 

But that’s still a long way from an organized 
program to back up Truman’‘s words—and it cer- 
tainly is not a program to inspire enough new 
U.S. investment abroad to dent the world’s dollar 
deficit. 

Moreover, Assistant Secretary of State Willard 
Thorp is finding more and more snags. Example: 
You can’t attract private capital to undeveloped 
areas until you have roads, railroads, and power. 
These take government capital. This hard fact is 
forcing Stettinius Associates out of Liberia today. 


Troubles also are besetting each of the three 
most-talked-of government incentives to private 
investors: 

Guarantees—Business interest in  Export- 
Import Bank guarantees is waning. For one thing, 
established U.S. investors abroad argue they 
should get help in unfreezing their funds before 
the government guarantees new investments 

Investment treaties—The State Dept. hasn't 
been able to improve much on the old most- 
favored-nation formula: You must treat us as well 
as you do any other foreigner. 

Technical assistance—Except for health and 
farming, know-how money is proving of limited 
value without capital for plants to demonstrate 


production 
° 


AVIATION-GASOLINE SHIPMENTS from the 
U. S. to Tito—which got a State Dept. green light 
this week—-are the latest evidence of this nation’s 
willingness to back Yugoslavia’s fight with Russia. 
Acheson is even willing, if necessary, to O.K. export 
of some munitions to Tito. 
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e » » SPERRY MAGNETIC COMPASS PILOT SPEEDS 
PUGET SOUND FREIGHT OPERATIONS 


ws Profitable operations on the MV WARRIOR and other 
work boats of the Puget Sound Freight Lines depend on 
speed in freight handling. So the WARRIOR’S captain, 
George J. Ryan, turns on his Sperry Magnetic Compass 


Pilot as soon as his vessel clears the docks. 


wae “It holds a better course for a 
longer period than the helmsman,” 
says Captain Ryan. “It’s ideal for 
my operation because it allows me 
to look out the window and steer 
when | am navigating through narrow 
channels and rivers.” 


«ae This veteran pilot’s experience 


i 


of more than a year with automatic 
steering has shown him it saves him 
time, lots of time. In more than 
36,000 miles of carrying freight ’round 
the clock and ’round the year, such 
time-saving is an all-important part 
of his profit picture. 


=< With the full follow-up portable 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK @e CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCOe SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES= 
QWENS COMPANY, LIMITED se OTTAWA 





steering controller, Captain Ryan can 


steer his vessel from any point on 
the bridge to facilitate docking or 
other maneuvering in close quarters. 


=<«e To small work boats, fishing 
vessels and pleasure craft the Sperry 
Magnetic Compass Pilot brings many 
advantages that larger vessels get 
from Sperry Gyro-Pilot installations. 
Like all Sperry products, the Magnetic 
Compass Pilot is backed by Sperry’s 
large service organization. Write our 
nearest district office for additional 
information. 








LIGHTING NEWS Bini 


New lamps—new uses—money-saving ideas LAM PS 





SMALL—TOWN STORE LICKS Al Wasley in Plymouth, Pa., had the same 
BIG—CITY COMPETITION problem as many other small-town merchants 
-— people would go to the city when they 
wanted to buy something "Special". Deciding to relight and remodel 
his jewelry store to make it attractive as any in nearby Wilkes— 
Barre, Wasley used a combination of G—E fluorescent and filament 
lamps. Result: increased business that exceeded his predictions. 








FASTER WAY TO General Electric lighting experts have developed a better method of 
INSPECT FINISHES inspecting automobile bodies for a large manufacturer. As cars pass 
between vertical banks of fluorescent lamps, inspectors watch lamp 
reflections on car bodies. Rippled reflection indicates a slight dent or paint imper- 
fection. The manufacturer reports new method saves time, is much more accurate. 


ee 














A "HOUSEWIFE-—PROOF" A new 10-watt pilot lamp for ranges, radios, 
J; LAMP MAKES BOW freezers, etc., recently announced by General 
( Vy Electric is designed to withstand all the 


jolts and jars that a housewife can give a home appliance. The new 
lamp should last at least five years under normal usage. 











BETTER OUTDOOR It’s the first reflector—type spotlamp that can be used outdoors, and 
SPOTLAMP READY the first lamp with heat resistant glass to sport a light-frost finish 
(which makes a sharper beam). Lamp is rated 300 watts, about 12,500 
candlepower. Suggested uses: service stations, plant yard lighting. 








SIX BASIC WAYS TO Analyzing hundreds of industrial plants, 
LIGHT YOUR FACTORY General Electric engineers found that most 
lighting needs can be met by one of six basic 
systems — with adaptations to suit the individual needs of each 
plant. Each system is described in a new free booklet, "Six 
Recommended Lighting Systems for Industry." Write General 
Electric, Div. 166—BW12, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 











SLIMLINE FOR A line of roadway lighting fixtures using slimline 
STREETLIGHTS fluorescent lamps was recently announced by G.E.’s 
~~ Apparatus Dept. New fixtures permit mounting 

Slimline lamps from standard poles, at fence height along bridges, 
and in tunnels. Major advantages: reduced glare, longer lamp life. 





For more data on the items above or for complete information on lamps and 
lighting, phone your local General Electric Lamp Dept. office. 








You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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‘The rest goes to build up reserves to 
cover future benefits. Most of the exist- 
ing pension plans provide for smaller 
benefits than the $70 a month or so 
(plus social security) that the Bethle- 
hem formula calls for. 

Technically, of course, the new pen- 
sions in steel and auto are supposed to 
diminish whenever the government's 
social-security payments are increased. 
But that’s a frail hope. Unions are sure 
to insist—in the first bargaining session 
after any such increase—that employers 
continue existing payments, give the 
workers the benefit of the higher federal 





. the hardware wage 


ers who have made real contributions to fine rela- 
tions between their members and employers, fulty 
protecting the interests of those they represent but 
at the same time respecting the rights of all other 
sections of the community. 


To keep Toledo's payrolls large and to attract new 
industry, Tofedo-made products must not be put 
at a disadvantage before the buying public. 


jowever you may earn a living. 


the city, there are fewer dol- 


eto ee Toledo bas mach to offer. It is close to good mar- 


kets. It has excellent transportation facilities, « 








Nobody wants Toledo to uel supply, ample locations for plants. It is 


a good Wee to live. 
But all of thi 
as acity whos 
less tabor le: 


sion syste 


city can’t stand still and if it 
every house, every job and of 
shrinks. 





an be outweighed by a repuiation 





stiny can be determined by reck- 








ship which seeks to apply a pen- 






ayrolls in Danger? A Yoke on Toledo 


ia the completely unsound and im- 
armful basis of geography and irre- 
le whim, a system that takes no considera- 











This fight is pot against unions, not against pen- 
sions. This fight is against 2 pension scheme based »po; 
on » geographical area—a plan that puts every one ia of the differences in companies and their 
of the 125 companies under a disadvantage be- problems. 


this thing actually result in 





? Could it keep some new 





ing a plant here?” 






! There are many known in- 
is happening . . . and others 


cause their plants sre located here instead of 





We ask you—you who will be affected by the 







Some sections of New England : regults—to OPPOSE THIS SCHEME in every pensions. 
pqrades, heya coun eomapenns Sel nari tess sanasenaben way you cam. Ie is not just this Committee's fight— Chis means that in the next few years 
ly. That is why this Committee ea pigs” im an experiment that it is YOUR FIGHT! the number of workers icosne anil 


probably double. And employer pay- 
ments will more than double. 
e Pay As You Go?—This is only the 
beginning of the story, though. 

‘The steel companies expect to start 
their pension systems ona pay-as-you- 
go basis. So will other industries. Pay- 


COMMITTEE TO SAVE TOLEDO’S PAYROLLS 


Harris Mcintosh, Chairman 
Co-Chairmen: 
Frank H. Adams R. A. Stranahan 





Lev Flournoy, Executive Manager 








FIGHTING OFF area-wide pensions, Toledo employers feel start of new round of .. . 


Pension Troubles: Just Starting 


Pay-as-you-go systems are dangerous, could bankrupt 
companies in a recession. Reserve systems could swamp the money 
markets. Only out may turn out to be government takeover. 


U.S. businessmen don’t realize yet 
what happened when the steel industry 
settled with C.1.O. on pensions. 

Most management men take it for 
granted that the pension system will 
spread almost automatically to other 
industries. They have given a lot of 
thought to the labor-relations signifi- 
cance of this. But they haven’t figured 
out what the widespread existence of 
pensions means in a business way. 

Neither has anyone else, for that 
matter. The question is too big. It 
came to a head too fast. Its implica- 
tions stretch too far into the future. 
eA Question of Scale—Finding the 
money to pay the extra costs is only 
one angle of the problem. Beyond that, 
there is the whole question of financing 
pensions—whether to build reserves or 
not. And if you do build them, how to 
invest them. From the broad view- 
point, there is the question of whether 
the money going into pension funds 
will be an immediate drag on consump- 
tion and investment. 


To be sure, individual companies 

have had pension plans for years, and 
they have run into no startling new 
problems. But these plans have worked 
smoothly because they were the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. When all 
industry starts adopting pensions, that’s 
different. 
e 3-Million More—How many workers 
are going to come under pension pro- 
grams in the next few years? Estimates 
run all the way up to 25-million or 30- 
million. The top figures are extrava- 
gant. But as a bedrock minimum, you 
can figure on 3-million more workers 
to be covered in the next three years. 

Vhis estimate allows for about a mil- 
lion in steel, another million in the 
automotive industry, and a million or 
so in other lines. There will probably 
be more. 

Pension plans already in effect cover 
4-million to 5-million workérs.- Em- 
ployers are paying more than $1-billion 
a year into pension accounts. About 
half of this goes out in current benefits. 


as-you-go is the cheapest way to handle 
pensions in the early years of a plan. 
When the company retires a worker, it 
simply keeps on paying him, charges 
the payments to current expenses. Or 
when the worker retires, the company 
may buy him a life annuity. Futher 
way, the company doesn’t try to ac- 
cumulate a fund over the years of a 
worker's service as its liability to him 
builds up. 

So a pay-as-you-go pattern for pen- 
sions would keep employer payments at 
a minimum for the next few years. 
Chat would stave off two problems: 

Ihe investment problem, finding a 
place to put pension funds, wouldn’t 
be serious. 

And the deflation problem would 
disappear too—the danger that employer 
payments to pension accounts would 
syphon off too much spending power. 
e Cheap But Dangerous—But there is 
a hook in the pay-as-you-go system—the 
liability that accumulates on employees 
who have not yet retired. If a company 
can call off the plan any time it likes, 
it doesn’t have to worry about this. 

But say you can't call off the plan. 
Then if times get bad, you still have 
your pensions to pay. The pensioners’ 
claims can wipe out your profit, maybe 
even force you to borrow or liquidate 
assets. 

In steel and other big industries, 
there’s an additional danger. Any break- 
down in the pensior plan ‘inevitably. is 
going to send the unions howling to 
Washington for help of one sort or 
another. A sympathetic Administration 
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might decide that the only answer was 
for the government to take over the 
industry. ‘The risks of pay-as-you-go are 
the sort that only a government can 
feel comfortable with. 

If business tries to handle mass pen- 
sions on a pay-as-you-go basis, it will 
be gambling that business will always 
be good enough to pay the benefits. 

e Sound But Troublesome—The alter- 
native to pay-as-you-go is some sort of 
reserve system, piling up money each 
year to meet future pensions. And 
that’s where the problems begin to 
sprout. 

Nobody has figured out yet how 
much it would take to fund the pension 
liabilities that U.S. industry is accumu- 
lating. But you can get some idea by 
looking at the pension system of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph and its 
subsidiaries 

Mama Bell includes all of her 600,- 
000 workers in her pension system. 
Retirement is mandatory at 65, volun- 
tary at 60 for men and at 55 for women, 
with 20 vears of service. In the first 
eight months of this year, the average 
pension (including social security) for 
workers retiring at the age of 65 was 
$140 a month. Excluding management 
personnel, the average was $102 a 
month, almost exactly what the steel 
formula provides 

To back up this pension system, 
A.T.&T. and its subsidiaries have built 
up a pension fund that now tops $l- 
billion. The fund is growing at the 
rate of about $130-million a year; and 
it still is a long wav from its eventual 
limit, even if there should be no more 
increase in Coverage 
e $10-Billion—By simple arithmetic, you 
can calculate that if it takes $1-billion 
to fund the pensions of 600,000 Bell 
System workers, it should take about 
$10-billion to fund pensions for 6-mil- 
lion workers in other industries. That 
arithmetic is far too simple, of course. 
But it gives you an idea of the amounts 
you have to deal with. 

Anything like $10-billion in pension 
funds would play hob with the coun- 
trv’s investment markets, unless it was 
fed in slowly and carefully. Pension 
funds would have to be invested in the 
highest grade issues. They wouldn’t 
be available as risk capital. Hence, they 
wouldn’t be much use to the companies 
that are trying to raise more equity 
capital. Instead they would compete 
with the banks and insurance com- 
panies in the high-grade corporate and 
government bond market, where vields 
are already down to starvation levels. 

@ Who Owns Companies?—Thceoreti- 
cally, of course, the funds might be set 
up so that they could branch out into 
riskier and more profitable fields. Some 
of the private plans have already tried 
this. The Sears, Roebuck pension and 
profit-sharing fund invests mainly in 
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Sears stock. It now owns about 20% of 
the company, the largest single holding, 
and its total assets are valued at $216- 
million. 

If you like paradoxes, you could con- 
struct a case in which a company might 
be able to buy itself up through its 
pension fund, thus giving the manage- 
ment perpetual control. But the 
chances are all against any widespread 
investment of pension funds outside 
the high-grade markets. ‘The Sears 
fund doesn’t have to meet any fixed 
commitments to employees, although it 
has made some magnificent payoffs. 
Most pension plans do have to, and they 
can’t take the chance of losing money. 

Regardless of the financing methods, 
pension plans are going to create a 
problem in hiring and firing. A worker 
who moves from one company to an- 
other, under present plans, loses all his 
pension rights, has to start over again. 
Workers who have built up pension 
rights in a company won't want to Icave 
it. New employers, or old companies 
that want to expand, will have trouble 
getting anybody to work for them. 

e Industry-Wide—The unions already 
have spotted these headaches. They are 
demanding an experimental area-wide 
pension plan in Toledo. And it is prac- 
tically certain that in the next round of 
the pension battle they will try to put 
pensions on an industry-wide basis in- 
stead of letting cach company run its 
own plan. 

e Ultimate Solution—Onec way to get 
rid of all these troubles would be to 
toss the pension issue back into the 
government’s lap—perhaps by expand- 
ing the social security system to provide 
about the scale of benefits the steel- 
workers will get. That suggestion is sure 
to come up before long—from both 
industry and labor. And it may be 
the eventual solution 

You could hear the first rumblings of 
this last week when Charles FE. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, 
argued that ‘‘adequate federal pensions 

. would seem to be the real answer 
to the pension problem.” He urged 
higher social security benefits and— 
particularly—higher payments for skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

But once the private plans are run- 
ning, any government take-over will be 
a problem in itself. The question of 
contributory or non-contributory financ- 
ing for social security would have to be 
fought out all over again. The pensions 
of workers already retired would have 
to be protected. Private funds for 
financing pensions would have to be 
closed out somehow. 

Nobody has the answers at this stage. 
In fact, nobody has really framed the 
questions. But the questions are there, 
and business will have to riddle out the 
answers to them as the pension system 
spreads. 


Cold War 


Antihistamines—the new 
“miracle” drugs for colds—are 
the rage of the drug industry. But 
check your doctor first. 


Che hottest pill since aspirin. That’s 
how the drug trade looks on the anti- 
histamines. These are the new “mur- 
acle” preparations that are supposed to 
combat colds more effectively (just how 
effectively, though, is still the subject 
of a lot of debate). 

e Battle—Several antihistaminic brands 
have now been O.K.’d by the Food & 
Drug Administration as safe for self- 
medication. And at least two con- 
tenders—Nepera Chemical Co. (“Ana- 
hist’’) and Schering Corp.'s subsidiary, 
Union Pharmaccutical Co. (“Inhiston’”’) 
—are already battling it out in news- 
paper ads across the country. Inhiston’s 
two-word headline “stop colds” fills half 
the page. 

e What They Are—Antihistamines are 
drugs that have been sold for the past 
four or five years only via a doctor's pre- 
scription. They were first used to com- 
bat allergies such as hay fever and skin 
rashes. Doctors then tested them on 
colds—since the first symptoms of a 
cold are often identical with allergy 
symptoms. 

Ihe antihistamines don’t kill the 
cold virus, or whatever it is that causes 
the cold. 

The theory on their effectiveness is 
this: The virus or pollen triggers the 
release of histamines (body chemicals). 
The histamines then bring on the snif- 
fles and sneezes of hay fever or a de- 
veloping cold. The antihistamines 
combat the histamines, and—if taken 
soon enough—there’s an excellent 
chance you'll escape sniffles and sneezes. 

Ever since Navy doctor John M. 
Brewster published the results of his 
tests on sailors at the Great Lakes 
raining Station, the fat has been in 
the fire. 

Capt. Brewster found that he 
“aborted the symptoms” of 90% of his 
patients who took antihistamine within 
the first hour after symptoms showed; 








IS YOUR COPY LATE? 


To conserve coal, the federal 
government has ordered the rail- 
roads to climinate certain coal 
burning trains. Among the trains 
eliminated are several which ordi- 
narily pick up BUSINESS WEEK a3 
it comes off the presses at Albany. 
We regret the delay this causes. 




















87% of those who got pills within two 
hours; 74% of those who started treat- 
ments within six hours; 70% of those 
who began within 12 hours. 

e More to Come—Before the winter is 
over, the drug industry figures at least 
a dozen companies will be in there 
pitching for the business. ‘“‘Kriptin” is 
being readied by American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. Other antihistamine pills are 
in the making by such cornerstones of 
the cold-cure business as Grove Lab- 
oratories, Inc., makers of Four-Way 
cold tablets. 

Some of these houses will get their 
antihistamine compounds from such 
ethical drug producers as Merck & Co. 
Once an ethical house has its com- 
pound O.K.’d as safe by Food & Drug, 
it’s free to sell it to anybody who wants 
to put out a tablet under his own label. 
eWho Was First-Food & Drug 
doesn’t tell who applies for clearance 
and who gets clearance to market a 
new drug product. But industry sources 
say first under the wire was Nepera 
Chemical’s Anahist. However, Nepera 
held up its promotion campaign to tie 
in with a Paul de Kruif Reader’s Digest 
article to run in the December issue. 

This holdback let Union Pharma- 
ceutical strike the first full-page blow 
for its product, Inhiston. From here on 
out, the advertising battle looks like the 
recent scrap of the toothpaste makers 
to get to the public with ammoniated 
varieties. 

There’s no doubt that the antihista- 

mines can help cut down the cost of 
colds. (It’s been estimated that colds 
cost the country as a whole 80-million 
man-days per year.) 
e Check—But if you want your em- 
plovees to stay healthy this winter, you 
had best check with your doctor to find 
out what the antihistamines may do to 
them—as well as for them. 

Reason: The antihistamines can be a 
definite safety problem. They can make 
some people drowsy or dizzy. So you 
will want your employees to know what 
they’re doing when they take the pills 
e Recommendation—In fact, Food & 
Drug officials are recommending that 
the antihistamines have this warning on 
their labels: that users beware of driving 
a car, for instance, after taking the pills. 

Food & Drug can’t really do anything 
about this now, though. All the law 
allows the agencv to do is check the 
tests made with the antihistamines, and 
clear the compounds as safe for over-the 
counter sale. (Food & Drug doesn’t 
vouch for the efficacy of any drug, only 
its safety.) As time goes on, however, 
Food & Drug will be able to check for 
mislabeling. But it can’t stop a product 
from getting on the market, whatever 
the labeling. 

Meantime Federal Trade Commis- 
sion experts are already collecting anti- 
histamine ads to check claims. 
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Auto Outlook Still Good 


1950 may end up a big sales year, within 10% of record 
1949, say Detroiters. New FRB survey explains why. 


“The automobile business is. still 
good. The demand created by lack 
of production during the war has not 
been satisfied. The basic market is 
importantly greater than it was before 
the war, perhaps as much as 25%. 
There are millions of worn-out cars 
still on the roads today because new 
ones are not available.” 

That’s how General Motors’ C. E. 
Wilson summed up the auto makers’ 
sales prospects last Tuesday night in 
Detroit. Wilson may or may not have 
had an advance peek at the latest in- 
stallment of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Survey of Consumer Finances. But 
his words jibe neatly with the new 
FRB figures. 

e Over-Age Cars—In a survey made 
early this year, FRB took a close look 
at the shifting pattern of auto owner- 
ship. In its release this week these 
facts stood out: 

e Distribution of autos early this year, 
among income groups and by age of 
car, was still substantially different 
from the 1941 pattern. 

e Any swing toward the 1941 pattern 
will call for a large-scale replacement 
of over-age cars. 

e In carly 1949 only a little more than 
one-fourth of autos on the road were 
three vears old or less. Another fourth 
were late prewar models: 1940 to 1942. 
Almost half were more than nine years 
old: 1939 or earlier models. 

e Prewar cars still predominate in al- 
most all income groups. In even the 


top levels, $7,500 income or higher, 
more than one-third of all cars owned 
are prewar models. 

e Still a Gap—Of course, 1949 sales and 
production of cars already have broken 
all existing records. And FRB’s pic- 
ture of auto ownership is dated early 
1949. But the percentage of over-age 
cars is so large that even this year’s 
record outpouring of new models has 
not been enough to close the gap. 

In Detroit this week the talk of sales 
executives ranged from cautious to 
open optimism. One man told BusINEss 
WEEK: 

“1950 looks like a boom year to me 

. maybe 10% or so below 1949, but 
that’s all.” Easier credit, the inflation- 
ary effects of veteran’s insurance divi- 
dends and government deficit financing, 
the appeal of new auto models, and 
chances for an improved level of busi- 
ness—all were quoted as reasons why 
1950 should wind up a good sales year. 

Most observers now see the auto 
market as having two parts. One is a 
revival of the trade-in market—replace- 
ments for early postwar cars. 

The other and larger market is 
jalopy replacement. This is where the 
volume lies—a majority of all cars on 
the road are still of prewar vintage. 
¢ Production Boosts—Some companies 
are confident enough to plan produc- 
tion increases. Pontiac, for one, will 
shoot for a new output record. This 
G.M. division is announcing its 1950 
models on Nov. 25. : 
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1 Cry-O-Rap project chief Ben Fairbank 
(right) shows company president Bradley 


Dewey experimental wrap on veal carcass. 





In shrink tunnel, turkey in bag gets a 
4 quick shower of 190F water. Cry-O-Rap 
bag instantly shrinks tight around bird. 


2 At meat-packing plant eviscerated turkey 3 Next man slips open end of bag into 
i 


s popped into loose Cry-O-Rap bag. vacuumizing and sealing machine. Air is 


Special jig makes insertion quick, easy. 





5 Two bags above show maximum amount 
of shrink. Labels printed on bags reduce 
without distortion as shrinkage is uniform. 





sucked out, bag given a heat seal. 


6 Turkey ends up with a smooth-fitting 
second skin. Plastic is highly imperme- 
able, keeps air out, moisture in. 


Plastic Wraps for Turkeys....or Anything 


A company putting important money 
into research as like a man parachuting 
out of a speeding airplane on a dark 
night. The man can't be sure where 
he will end up, or whether he will land 
unhurt. ‘The company finds itself faced 
with the same questions. 

But there, luckily for most research- 
minded companies, the parallel usually 
ends. Research may lead into strange 
and risky territory, but often as not it 
leads the company into highly profitable 
territory, too 
e Ducks and Dolls—One © research- 
minded firm, Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Co. of Cambridge, Mass., finds the 
strange territory it is in today very 
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promising indeed. Dewey & Almy is 
a respected, 30-year old firm that has 
always put about 5% of its sales dollar 
back into research. Since it started in 
business it has been a maker of sealing 
compounds and many other products 
for industry. ‘Today it is also a maker 
of products for consumers: dolls and 
tovs, meteorological balloons, duck 
decoys—and_ plastic bags 

Ihe plastic bags pictured on these 
pages are Dewey & Almy’s most ambi 
tious venture yet outside its traditional 
field of sealing compounds. ‘This week 
many million eviscerated, frozen tur- 
kevs, cased in the bags, will move from 
meat and poultry markets to consumer 


kitchens. In New York’s Gimbel Bros. 
and Boston’s Jordan Marsh department 
stores the same bags, packaged as anti 
moth containers and as refngerated-food 
containers, are selling briskly in a two 
city retail marketing test 
e Inevitable—Dewey & Almy’s break 
into end-product manufacture — and 
finally into the consumer field” was 
pretty much inevitable, in the opinion 
of the company’s president, Bradley 
Dewcy (cover). A company with an 
active research operation, Dewey likes 
to poimt out, sooner or later has to 
develop new markets for its patent 
rights. 

Also, in Dewey’s opinion, it is down- 
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wrapped in a bag, untarnished; a tennis racket, dry; chinaware, clean. 
Bags for household use get a simple twist seal. Dewey & Almy is now 
sales-testing the bags in department stores. 


7 Cry-O-Rap seems to be a bag with a future. Among its uses already: 
anti-moth clothes storage, refrigerated- and frozen-food preservation. 
A wet paint brush, hung in a Cry-O-Rap bag, stays soft; silverware 


right criminal to leave extra equipment, 
extra sales power, or extra research lying 
around unused. Far too much research, 
he says, goes into the permanent 
discard 
e Bladders First—Unused research and 
equipment led Dewey & Almy into its 
first outside venture. The company 
had long worked with latex, knew the 
material and how to handle it. In 1935 
it started making football and basket- 
ball bladders. Soon it was making 
meteorological balloons for the Weather 
Bureau, and later, for the armed forces. 
Today the company’s expanded dip 
plant makes rubber doll bodies, play 
balls, and self-inflating rubber duck- 
decoys. 

This same desire to exploit its own 
unused knowledge led Dewey & Almy 
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into another venture in 1937. The 
company had worked with the canning 
industry for many years; it felt it knew 
the problems and possibilities of food 
preservation about as well as anybody 
did. 
e Then Cry-O-Vac—So in 1937 Dewey 
& Almy bought a French idea—patented 
under the name Cry-O-Vac. The idea 
was simple and provocative: Put some 
food in an air and moisture proof bag, 
evacuate the air inside the bag, seal it, 
and then shrink the bag tightly enough 
to get out the wrinkles. Then the food 
inside should keep its flavor and fresh- 
ness under refrigeration almost indefi- 
nitcly. 

Dewey & Almy bought the idea, then 
went to work to find the bag. By 1941 
the company had a natural-rubber latex 


product that worked fairly well, but 
wasn't tough enough, and couldn't 
stand a wide enough range of tempera- 
ture. Then the war stopped all work 
on the project. 

Bradley Dewey served as rubber di- 
rector during the war and gained a 
healthy respect for the new war-devel- 
oped synthetics. He came home to 
Cambridge sure that a synthetic plastic 
could be developed to do the Cry-O- 
Vac job. 

After several Dewey & Almy chemists 
had shied away from the problem 
Dewey asked Benjamin A. Fairbank, a 
young company researcher, to make a 
try. Fairbank found the answer, but it 
took him two years. After a good many 
false starts, he finally hit on a modifica- 
tion of a basic polymer patented by 








Dow Chemical Co. The polymer was 
not a regular Dow product (it would 
shrink, and Dow wanted its plastics to 
keep their shape). Dewey & Almy took 
licenses from Dow, and Dow in turn 
agreed to make the polymer from a 
Dewey & Almy formula. 

The end product would shrink—and 

shrink instantly—at 190F. This meant 
that it might prove useful for a variety 
of jobs aside from food preservation; 
ordinary household temperatures would 
not affect it. The material could easily 
stand even the 140F maximum tem- 
perature sometimes reached in freight 
cars. 
e Pilot Output—By 1946 Bradley 
Dewey had his plastic. For the bags to 
be made from it, Dewey & Almy 
adopted a new trade name, Cry-O-Rap. 
During 1946 and 1947 the company 
established pilot production of bags, 
and designed large- and small-scale pack- 
aging machinery. And a limited intro- 
duction of Cry-O-Rap-packaged frozen 
poultry brought a good response from 
retailers and consumers. 

Everything looked rosy for Cry-O-Rap 
in 1948. Locker plants and poultry 
packers sparked to the Dewey & Almy 
sales campaign, and began to sign up. 
Sales of the new bags were more than 
satisfactory. 

Then in December—trouble. The 
seams of the Cry-O-Rap bags, seemingly 
perfect when made, got tired and 
opened up. Poultry packers would 
shove a turkey into a bag, and it would 
keep on going to the floor. 

Dewey & Almy acted quickly. In 
two months they had spotted the 
trouble and corrected it. The company 
scrapped thousands of pounds of ma- 
terial. In the field it didn’t wait for 
complaints; every customer's bag stock 
was replaced. 

e Low Point—Farly this year the trouble 
was over, but it had been costly. Worse, 
the company’s sales generally were 


down. In June Dewey & Almy passed 
its dividend for the first time in 14 
ye irs. 


This was the low point. Already sales 
had revived, and June ended up the 
biggest month in the company’s his- 
torv. By August the directors, no longer 
concerned, voted a special dividend. In 
September they voted a third-quarter 
dividend 

Cry-O-Rap’s recovery was just as 
quick. Sales this month are running at 
a $2-million annual rate, which means 
that Cry-O-Rap should account for 
better than 10% of Dewey & Almy’s 
volume next year 

Cry-O-Rap, as the research company’s 
fastest growing product, looms pretty 
large in future plans. Dewey & Aliny is 
now at work doubling its bag-making ca- 
pacity, and plans have already been 
drawn for an additional capacity boost 
later in 1950 
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$1-Billion Worth of Housing 


That’s how much public housing local authorities will get 
under way next year. Officials are still worried, though, about 
high costs, local opposition, segregation problems. 


The world’s biggest housing program 
is off to a slow, but encouraging start. 
Five months after passage of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft Act, 200 U.S. hous- 
ing authorities have received prelim- 
inary O.K.’s for 225,000 low-rent 
dwelling units. Loans have all ready 
gone out to 108 of these authorities to 
cover planning of the projects. 
eCheer and Fear—Public housers— 
gathered at Boston this week for the 
annual meeting of the National Assn. 
of Housing Officials—were obviously 
happy about the progress. But all of 
them, from Raymond M. Foley, admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, to the officers of the 
smallest Jocal authorities, warned that 
trouble les ahead before the projects 
get started. 

The housers hope to see ground 
broken for a few projects in the spring. 
From there on, the program will gather 
momentum. By the end of 1950, fed- 
eral officials expect construction to be 
under way on at least 100,000 dwelling 
units. 

(hat much building would call for 

close to $1-billion in construction con- 
tracts. The total program voted by 
Congress authorizes $10,000 units in 
six years. Officials of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration conservatively esti- 
mate the cost of erecting and equipping 
the dwellings—without allowance ' for 
other facilities required by the projects 
—at $8,000 a unit. That bare figure 
would mean $6.5-billion for the dwell 
ings alone. Indispensable utilities, pub- 
lic works, and the like could well boost 
the over-all construction cost to be- 
tween $8-billion and $10-billion. 
e More Than Planned—Massachusetts— 
where the housers met—has just learned 
some of the difficulties. Its 20,000-unit 
state program called for $10,000 apart 
ments. ‘They are costing $11,500. 

The trouble in getting — projects 
started stems partly from requirements 
of the housing act of 1949. Federal 
regulations written to carry out the law 
also tie up local authorities. But the 
main obstacles are right at home—in 
their own communities. Aside from the 
political maneuvering in city councils, 
the most acute problem is relocating 
families displaced from sites that have 
to be cleared. 

The general housing shortage makes 
it almost mandatory that the local au- 
thorities start their first projects on 
vacant land. That usually means going 
to the outskirts of the cities and larger 


towns. The fact that blighted areas are 
left unimproved gives opponents dam- 
aging ammunition to fight new proj- 
ects. Chicago and Detroit are in this 
sort of spot now. 

Racial segregation is another battle 

point in some northern and western 
cities. In the South, where a heavy pro- 
portion of the new housing will be ex- 
clusively for Negroes, segregation is not 
an issue. But in cities like Chicago and 
San Francisco—where councils have 
adopted nonsegregation rules with the 
help of the antihousers—trouble is ex- 
pected. Pittsburgh has tranquilly ob- 
served nonsegregation for years. 
@ Go Slow—I'ederal administration of 
the law also can cause delays. At the 
moment, a ‘‘go slow” policy is getting 
strong support both in Washington and 
among local housing officials. ‘The re- 
sults of the mammoth public-housing 
program are too important and long- 
lasting, many officials say, to sacrifice 
quality to gain time. 

Practical political considerations may 

modify that policy before the elections 
of 1952. The Democrats will want to 
show the voters something more tangi- 
ble than careful administering of the 
program. 
e Local Agencies—Projects under the 
program are built and operated by local 
housing authorities, which are already 
in existence in the 42 states with low- 
rent housing laws. Under the 1937 
public-housing law, some 500 of these 
agencies built nearly 200,000 dwelling 
units (which thev are now operating) 
in more than 250 places. Under the 
new law, there are now more than 700 
»f these local authorities. 

The new law extends, expands, and 
revises the older statute. ‘The 1949 
law commits the government to subsi 
dize the operational expenses of 810, 
000 dwelling units for a period of not 
more than 40 years. For this purpose, 
the government can lav out as much as 
$308-million a vear. 

Phe law also requires the local com- 
munity to make a contribution, too, 
by exempting public-housing projects 
from all personal and_ real-property 
taxes. PHA figures that these local 
contributions will average about 50% 
of the actual estimated federal subsidy. 
e Loans—Iederal financial — assistance 
comprises more, of course, than the 
annual subsidy to keep rents down to 
a level that the lowest-income group 
can afford. The government also loans 
money to pay development costs until 
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the local authority can float a bond 
issue. At the Boston meeting, PHA 
warned the local officials that they will 
have to sell their bonds when their 
projects are about 50% complete—as 
compared with the 80% or more under 
the old program. 

Reason: Congress gave PHA only 
$1.5-billion in borrowing power to han- 
dle all public-housing loans. Because 
the program is so costly, this sum will 
have to be used as a revolving fund. 

Bonds of the local authorities will get 

an AAA rating, Moody's has said. 
In the words of William G. Laemmel, 
vice-president of the Chemical Bank & 
rust Co., they will be “prime securi- 
ties, dressed to kill.” Full exemption 
from all federal and state taxes assures 
the bonds a low rate of interest. PHA 
has talked of 14% to 13%. Lacmmel 
concedes that 13% should prove 
enough. 
e Slum-Clearance—Congress also wrote 
into its 1949 act a new slum-clearance 
and urban-redevelopment program. This 
will help municipalities improve blight- 
ed areas by making land available to 
private developers at reasonable prices 
Congress set aside a $1.5-million kitty 
for this purpose over the next five years 
-$500-million for capital grants to 
cover write-down of land values, the 
rest for loans. 

But federal and local authorities are 
moving into this program a bit slower 
than into public housing. One major 
reason: They have to wait for new hous- 
ing to come along before they move 
families out of the blighted areas. 


Small Tire Companies 
Defy “Big Four” 


The rubber industry is by no means 

united in its running battle with the 
Federal Trade Commission. — Last 
month a loud howl arose from the in- 
dustry when FTC proposed a new 
quantity-discount rule for replacement 
tires and tubes. Under it, a carload of 
20,000 Ib. would be the maximum 
quantity on which price differentials, 
because of quantity, could be granted 
BW —Oct.8’49,p21). 
e Disagreement—But now it appears 
that the howl came principally from the 
industry's Big Four (Firestone, Good- 
rich, Goodyear, U.S. Rubber). This 
week most of the nation’s smaller tire 
and tube manufacturers met in Cleve- 
land to discuss, among other things, the 
FTC proposal. And more than half of 
them came out in favor of it. 

They pointed out that they disliked 
government interference, but that 
things had come to the point where it 
was cither that or the sheriff. The big 
companies, they said, had set replace- 
ment prices so low that most of the 
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smaller concerns were losing money or 
barely breaking even. 

e New Trade Group—Final result of the 
Cleveland meeting was a decision by the 
smaller companies to set up a trade asso- 
ciation of their own—not only to deal 
with FTC, but to meet other “common 
problems.” They made it plain that 
this was not a move to secede from the 
Rubber Manufacturers Assn. Their 
new organization would be a “group 
within a group.” 





CHAPMAN TO INTERIOR 


Back in the days when Ickes was 
Secretary of the Interior, a veteran 
bureaucrat remarked, ‘Assistant Secre- 
tary Straus sticks close to Ickes to keep 
him from putting his foot in his mouth. 
Assistant Secretary Chapman sticks 
close to Department operations—to 
keep Ickes from getting his foot into 
those.” 

Today, 52-year-old Chapman _ has 
both feet right on top of the Interior 
secretariat. He will succeed Secretary 
Krug in December. 

e Small, mild-appearing, Chapman isn’t 
a man you would spot quickly in a 
crowd. But you would spot the western 
influence in his sharp, nasal semidrawl. 

Without the West, Chapman prob 

ably wouldn’t have landed the Cabinet 
job. He knows western politics, is cred 
ited with Truman’s success in the Far 
West in the 1948 campaign. 
e Chapman is expected to run a cru- 
sading Interior Dept., but the crusade 
will be in tested political waters. He 
has endorsed the Administration- 
sponsored plan for a Columbia Valley 
Authority. And he’s likely to stick to 
the Ickes tradition of building up 
tighter Interior control of U.S.-owned 
resources—including oil. 

But there will be a difference. Chap- 
man is a “team politician.” He will 
take Administration orders 


Ford's 1948 Profits 


You can guess at this secret 
from related reports which the 
company is forced to make pub- 
lic. The figure: $93-million. 


Ford Motor Co., the largest privately 
owned business in the world, earned 
about $93-million net last year. Its 
probable operating income was $96- 
million; but Ford transferred $2.8-mil- 
lion of that to reserve funds. 
eSome Public Figures—The actual 
earnings of the company are always held 
close secrets. But you can get at the 
approximate figures by close study of 
two records which became public prop- 
erty recently: 

(1) The company’s balance sheet, 
which must be made public under a 
Massachusetts statute that requires ev- 
ery company that does business in the 
state to file its balance-sheet once every 
year. 

(2) The annual accounting of the 
Henry Ford will, filed in probate court 
in Detroit. 

Here's the way to get the approxi- 
mate income data from these two docu- 
ments: 

Surplus as shown in the balance 
sheet, rose during 1948 from $732,- 
019,550 to $809,759,04l—an increase 
of $77,739,491. r 

Dividends of $4.50 a share were paid 
in the 12 months from July 1,°1948, to 
June 30, 1949, according to the pro- 
bate report. From this, it’s not un- 
reasonable to guess that payments for 
the calendar year 1948 also totaled 
$4.50 a share. According to an earlier 
report, there are 3,452,900 shares out 
standing. So total 1948 dividend pay- 
ments come to $15,538,050. 

Net income, then, is the sum of the 
dividends paid plus the increase in 
surplus—or $93,277,541. You get the 
figure on operating profit by adding to 
that the increase in reserves (as shown 
in the Massachusetts balance sheet) of 
$2,807,325. 

The Massachusetts statement also 
indicates how much the company ex- 
panded in 1948. The total asset value of 
real estate, machinery, equipment, tools, 
furniture, and fixtures was listed at 
$430,570,539 at the end of 1948 
That’s an increase of more than $44- 
million over the $386,183,311 reported 
for the same fixed assets as of the end 
of 1947. 

But even that $44-million understates 
the real rise in capital assets—because 
it doesn’t allow for depreciation write- 
downs on the various asset items. Un- 
fortunately, there are no company re- 
ports on its depreciation figures avail- 
able 
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Commodity Prices Go Awry 


Devaluation was supposed to cheapen foreign raw 
materials, have no effect on U.S. commodities. But, after initial dip, 
monopoly-controlled imports climbed back while domestics skid. 


Commodity prices haven’t been per- 
forming according to the script. 

Imported raw materials: These were 
supposed to be cheaper after devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies. Each dollar 
was expected to go farther in buying 
commodities from producing countries 
that had cheapened their currencies. 

And, for a while, dollars did go 
farther. But only for a while. 

Domestic raw materials: Devaluation 
wasn’t expected to have much effect 
on commodities produced at home. 
What happened to European moneys 
wasn't likely to change supply and de- 
mand for materials produced and con- 
sumed in the U.S. (An exception was 
those commodities that we exported. It 
was reasonable to think that the British, 
for example, would buy less U.S. wheat 
and cotton now that these products were 
so much dearer in terms of pounds.) 

Nevertheless, domestic commodities 
have been going down in price ever 
since devaluation. Damage that cur- 
rency tinkering didn’t do, strikes did. 
e Controlled Prices—lhere’s a strong 
coffee flavor to the price rise on imports, 
of course. Brazil’s bean has soared from 
30¢ a lb. to close to 50¢ in less than two 
months (BW —Oct.29'49,p20). 

But there is more than that to the 


ws. 


action of imported raw materials. For 
one thing, they never did go down any- 
where near as far as currencies were 
devalued. The primary reason was that 
the producing countries didn’t want 
them to; these commodities are a prime 
means of their earning dollars. 

In most markets, wanting to hold a 

price level and preventing it from falling 
are two very different matters. But, in 
the case of many imported commodities, 
the market price can be controlled. The 
supply is a monopoly, cither by nature 
or by agreement among producers. 
British Malaya and the Netherlands 
Indies account for a lion’s share of 
tin and rubber, Brazil and the African 
Gold Coast for cocoa, India and Paki- 
stan for shellac and the jute to make 
burlap, and so on. 
e Rundown—Of course, the Latin-Amer- 
ican coffee producers took no hand in 
the devaluation. Hence their product 
was not supposed to decline like those 
of the currency cutters. And it happens 
that there is a drought-caused supply 
pinch in coffee that seems to have the 
short sellers, even more than cash buy- 
ers, in acute distress. 

But there have been no nature-created 
reasons for other imported commodities 
to snap back. Still, most of them have 


done all right. Here is the way they 
have moved: 


Low After 
Devaluation Devaluation Now 
Surlap (yd.)......$0.172 $0.159 $0.18 
Cocoa beans (Ib.).. 0.204% 0.188 0.25 
Coffee (b.).. . 0.30% 0.301% 51 
Rubber (Ib.)...... 0.182 0.161 0.168 
Shellac (lb.)...... 0.60% 0.56 0.56 
we) ee 2.70 2.70 
EE MOD oc aun 65 1.03 0.935 135 
WO OR.) cccccncs LO 1.59 1.74 
*Price more or less determined by U.S. govern- 
ment. 


¢ Domestics—Wheat, beef cattle, cop- 
per, and hides have been among the 
sturdier entries of the domestic con- 
tenders. They were upset little, if at 
all, by either devaluation or strikes. 
Zinc, on the other hand, was very much 
upset by the steel strike (its biggest use 
is in galvanizing), but it regained its 
loss quickly when a break in the strike 
became certain. 

Corn has gone down 15¢ a bu. since 
devaluation. But it would appear that it 
is declining on domestic news. ‘The big 
trouble is the second largest crop on 
record in combination with a big  sur- 
plus of old-crop grain. The promise is 
for a still larger surplus going into the 
1950 crop year next autumn. 

Cash corn is now selling close to 
$1.15 a bu.—even though the govern- 
ment’s support price is about 40¢ 
higher. (The actual grower of corn can 
realize the support price by putting his 
grain under federal loan. Any other 
owner of corn, however, has to take his 
chance in the open market. ‘That’s how 
market prices sometimes get down 
below the support level.) 

e Cotton—Cotton, like corn, has been 
weak on fears of a staggering surplus. 
It has not quite sunk to the support 
price as yet. But its picture isn’t too 
bright. Only large exports have pre- 
vented the surplus from becoming bur- 
densome before this. And only Marshall 
Plan funds can continue to move cotton 
out of this country at last year’s rate 
now that devaluation has raised our 
price tag in terms of foreign currencies. 
e Meat—One of the most puzzling price 
performances involves hogs and steers. 

The autumn slaughter run of hogs 
now is rising toward its peak. And, as 
more pork has become available, prices 
have gone down. Below $18 a cwt., 
hogs aren’t very far above the govern- 
ment’s support price. 

Steers, meanwhile, have been coming 
to market in substantially larger volume 
than a year ago. This, with the nsing 
hog run, carried meat production 10% 
ahead of last year, on the average, 
through September and October. 

In the face of this, steers have been 
bringing about $30 a cwt. lately. ‘That's 
nearly $10 a cwt. higher than the low 
last February. Morcover, it set a new 
high for the vear just when hogs were 
establishing a new low. 
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in a $150,000,000 expansion and modernization program. 
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Now practically completed, the program reached its peak in 


1948 when capital expenditures exceeded $99,000,000. 


Plant improvement is a down payment on progress. 
Sinclair's improved plant foreshadows progress in three 
directions: greater production—better product—faster and 


more economical transportation of the product. 


More THAN ONE THIRD of Sin- 
clair’s capital outlay during 1948 was for 
drilling new wells and acquiring new oil 
and gas properties. 
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PO Sw LAIR'S PIPELINE NETWORK is the 


world’s largest and includes both crude oil 
and petroleum products pipelines. Addi- 
tions this year will extend it to 2,839 miles. 


A $33,000,000 MODERNIZATION 
program in 1948 enabled Sinclair to 





expand production, and reduce costs 
by concentrating operations in six 
great refineries. 


SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 









More reasons why 


SINCLAIR is “A Great Name in Oil’”’ 630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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*At E. W. Bliss Company it's 
FOUNDRY PATTERNS 


eee they’re y CUTE re 
fer ROSS Lift Trucks 


Handling this pattern for the bed of a 1,000-ton press would 
be a big job for ordinary equipment. Yet it’s just “routine” 
with this ROSS Lift Truck which efficiently and safely trans- 
ports patterns to and from storage at the E. W. Bliss Company’s 
foundry in Toledo, Ohio. 


If your plant is typical of most, handling jobs similar to this 
are a continual problem. That’s where ROSS big-load handling 
efficiency can augment your present equipment, save man-hours 
and costly delays—very often enough to pay for itself in a 
year or less. 

ROSS Lift Trucks are available in capacities from 5,000 to 
18,000 pounds. All have gasoline power and are on pneumatic 
tires. Write today for complete details and performance data. 


BOOM ATTACHMENT for 


. be 
ROSS Lift Trucks ayy Na 
Lift truck can be used as auxiliory crane. (| ‘ iD 
No interference with forks. Easily de- 


tached . . . Other attachments: scoop, 
ram, snowplow, winch, side-shifter, slope- 
piler, etc. 





ROSS INDUSTRIAL CARRIERS 


... Straddle the load .. . self-loading 
and unloading. Five types. Capacities, 
10,000 to 40,000 pounds. 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


ROS Y THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Railroad fares in the East and much of 
the Midwest are being boosted 124% 
following ICC’s assent. Coach rates 
will now run about 3.3¢ a mile, first- 
class rates about 44¢. These are 44% 
above the mid-1946 level. 

« 
Ansco’s camera prices have been cut as 
much as 40%. ‘This reflects mainly 
what Eastman Kodak’s board chairman, 
Perley S. Wilcox, characterized _ last 
week as the “continued low level of 
consumer buying of cameras, projectors, 
and other photographic equipment.” 

* 


Housing starts this year will do the ex- 
pected (BW —Oct.15'49,p19). Bureau 
of Labor Statistics—which has been tak- 
ing a cautious view—now estimates that 
1949 will break the record mark of 937,- 
000 starts in 1925. October’s unseason- 
ably high figure of 100,000 nonfarm 
starts nailed down the 1949 record. 


e 
Ford last week: (1) announced that 
prices on its 1950 models would remain 
unchanged from 1949 prices; (2)  re- 
stored the dealer discounts on passenger 
cars—cut with the 1949 models—to 25% 
of the retail price; (3) dickered with the 
Pennsvlvania R.R. for a Cincinnati in- 
dustrial site for the manufacture of the 
new automatic transmission developed 
jointly with Borg-Warner 
e 

“One-shot charity” (BW —Oct.22’49, 
p38) has paid off handsomely in De- 
troit. The city’s combined welfare and 
health-fund drive under the United 
Foundation collected just short of $9- 
million—which bettered the quota by 
more than 4%. 


* 
Colonial Airlines has lost the first round 
in its effort to have the recent Canadian- 
U.S. commercial airways pact (BW— 
Jul.11’49,p38) voided as unconstitu- 
tional. A special federal court upheld 
the pact, which puts Trans-Canada Air 
into competition with Colonial on the 
Montreal-New York run. Colonial will 
appeal. 

° 
The Pennsy’s huge order for 226 diesel- 
electric locomotives ($38-million in all) 
will go to six companies: Alco; G.M.’s 
Electro-Motive division; Baldwin; Fair- 
banks-Morse; Lima-Hamilton; General 
Electric. 

° 
Lustron’s troubles (BW —Oct.29'49, 
p25) may be eased by an Army contract 
for 300 Lustron homes, part of a pro- 
posed 600-house project for Army per- 
sonnel at Ft. Dix, N. J. The Lustron 
part of the contract must be approved 
by RFC-—which is owed $37.5-million 
by Lustron. 
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In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YOU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear 
if he didn’t 


of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality... 


drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze 
that would prove always dependable yet economical. One 
that would hold up under any operating temperature. That 
wouldn't foam and boil away. That would resist rust and 


corrosion to the nth degree. 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture, 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon 


millions of motorists of ever-improved dr wing per for mance, 


with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


This is but one example of the wav the people of Union 
Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 
stands ready to help solve other problems... wherever 
better materials and processes are needed. 
FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use evers day, send for ‘ 
the illustrated booklet, Vroducts and Processes.” / Prag, os 
It tells how science and industry use CO's 7 


fllovs. Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. / 


Write for free Booklet 1, 


[intron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET aa NEW YORK 37. N. Y¥. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * 


Prest-O-Lirt 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 


Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen PYROFAX Gas 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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= Today's kitchen 's 4 cheerful. 
sanitary. efficient room that 

everyone can 








afford and enjoy 


This evolution, from the clut 
tered, sweltering confusion of 
s kitchen, was made 
hiefly because of the 
steel — the 
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LESS EXPENSIVE NOW AND LATER 


prog 
| that does so much 


SHARON STEEL 
Shaw, Dinntylania 


GER LASTING, 


_— yet costs so little. 
Without new of quality 
steels such as Sharon Stainless, 
Galvanite. Special Alloys and 
Cutlery Grades. much of the 
inexpensive mass produced 
kitchen equipment pictured on 
this page would 2 remained 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY is usually all 





that’s left at the big, lavish shows that make .. . 


Broadway, 1949-50: a Handful of Hits 


Scalpers still want $80 for a ticket to South Pacific. But high 


costs are holding production of new shows down to a minimum. 


As things stand right now, the 1949 
50 Broadway theater season will be 
what’s known in the trade as a real 
stinker 
e Drought—Currently Broadway _ has 
about 25 legitimate shows on the boards 
(not counting ice shows, ballets, or op- 
eras). In 1928 the figure was 72. ‘To- 
day’s state of affairs indicates that: 

(1) As a business proposition, Broad 
way is getting too risky to lure enough 
money for new productions, and 

(2) If you are planning to sce some 
shows, be prepared for negotiations as 
involved as getting a bid to the Presi 
dential inauguration. Because there 
aren’t many plays, the handful of hits 
is drawing turnaway business. Charges 
of favoritism and scalping are flying 
right and left. 


|. Broadway Economics 


What’s wrong with the theater this 
vear is what has been wrong with it 
ever since the war, only more so: high 
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costs and a dearth of promising new 


scripts. 
e Script Dearth—No one can quite ex 
plain why so few good scripts are show- 
ing up. Almost everyone has his own 
private theory about the Decline of the 
Drama. But at least there’s one point 
on which the majority agrees: A script 
has to look mighty good before a pro- 
ducer will risk a nickel on it 

High costs dictate such caution. For 
example: I'en vears ago, it cost $23,000 
to produce Life with Father; last year 
it took $100,000 to put on Life with 
Mother. And that’s not because mother 
has more expensive tastes. It’s prac 
tically the same show. 
@ Revenues Limited—The rise in rev 
enues has nowhere near matched this 
rise in costs. True, the boxoffice scale 
has gone up from a $3 to a $4 top 
for dramas (not counting taxes), and 
from $+ to $5 for Jacking 
the scales anv higher may be risky, 
so there isn’t much thought in that 
direction. 


musicals 


But even if the present scales could 

be kicked up again, the additional rev- 
enue would still be limited by seating 
capacity. Consider this: ‘The ‘Morosco 
I heater, which houses Death of a Sales- 
man, a smash hit, seats only 919; the 
Shubert, where I Know My Love has 
just opened, seats 1,361. And _ the 
combined seating capacity for four of 
the big hits—Death of a Salesman, Kiss 
Me Kate, South Pacific, and I Know 
My Love—is a mere 5,593. All of 
which slaps a drastic lid on earnings. 
e Caution—So the cost squeeze is fore- 
ing Broadway to play it ultra-safe. This 
helps to explain who so many shows 
are adaptations of successful books 
(South Pacific, Mister Roberts, Lost 
in the Stars). It also explains why sev 
eral of the musicals are remakes of for- 
mer successful plays (Where’s Charley?, 
Regina). : 

And it explains why producers are 
star-hungry They want names like 
the Lunts, Katharine Cornell. They 
figure it’s fine insurance, even if it costs 
something 
e Scramble—Meantime the public is 
clamoring to get m on what's left of 
Broadway. Only 26,448 seats are avail- 
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ART METAL 
CLERICAL POSTURE CHAIR 


with ‘tilt-action peat amd, ‘live-action Aack| 


These unusual features of the new Art Metal Clerical Posrure Chair, 
style 707-a, reduce seating fatigue and increase the efficiency of the 
user. They assure correct seating comfort constantly—whether in relaxed 
or working positions. And like all of Art Metal's new aluminum office 
chairs, the Clerical Posture Chair is of welded tubular construction to 
give smooth modern lines with strength and durability. 


Back of each model in the complete line of Art Metal Aluminum Office 
Chairs is the same sixty years of experience in designing and building 
fine business equipment that has made the Art Metal trade mark famous. 


Write today for detailed information on these new chairs! 
It shows the many styles now available—plus compl details on design, construc- 
tion, styling and all of Art Metal's great chair features. Phone or write your 


nearest Art Metal Dealer or the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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° BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 

Sofes Manufacturers of the World Famous Metal Business Equipment 
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able per performance for the entire list 
of shows. Long iines form at the box- 
offices of the hits. Brokers are going 
crazy trying to find tickets for South 
Pacific; the friends of every actor, critic, 
and producer in Gotham have long ago 
outworn their welcome. 


Il. Catalogue of Plays 


Here is the complete list of plays 
on Broadway, plus some indication of 
how tight tickets are (this goes for 
orchestra tickets only—balcony would 
be even tighter; asterisks show hold- 
overs—that is plays dangling from last 
season, or earlier): 


A Streetcar Named Desire*—Tennessce 
Williams’ drama about the emotional 
and mental crackup of a_ tarnished 
southern belle. Pulitzer Prize and 
Drama Critics’ Award winner of the 
1947-48 season. Closes Dec. 17. At 
Ethel Barrymore; $4.80 top. ‘Tickets 
at boxoffice for all performances. 


As the Girls Go*—Bobby Clark and 
Irene Rich in a typically rowdy Michael 
‘Todd musical comedy. About the first 
woman President of the U.S., whose 
liusband scampers around the stage and 
leers at beautiful, semi-dressed girls. At 
the Broadway; $4.80 top Sundays and 
‘Tuesday-through-Thursday evening, $6 
top Saturdays. Tickets at boxoffice for 
all performances. 


Born Yesterday*—Garson Kanin’s com- 
edy about an uncouth junk dealer whose 
scheme to get government contracts 
through a corrupt senator is thwarted 
by his dimwit (but shrewd) mistress. 
Henry Miller; $2.40 top. Tickets at 
boxoffice for all performances. 


Death of a Salesman*—Arthur Miller’s 
Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics’ Cir- 
cle Award winner of 1948-49, starring 
Gene Lockhart in a distinguished but 
overpowering tragedy about a man who 
tricd to live by false standards. At 
Morosco; $4.80 top. Tickets available 
at agencies on about two wecks’ notice, 
at the boxoffice about six weeks ahead, 
and by mail about eight weeks ahead. 
Detective Story*—Sidney Kingsley’s ab- 
sorbing melodrama, starring Ralph Bel- 
lamy, set in a New York City police 
station. At Hudson; $4.80 top. ‘Tickets 
available through agencies about a weck 
ahead, at the boxoffice about three 
weeks ahead, and by mail order about 
a month ahead. 


Diamond Lil*—The inimitable Mae 
West being her unchanging self in a 
laughably corny melodrama of sin and 
sex on the Bowery. At Plymouth; $4.80 
top. ‘Tickets at agencies for Saturday 
and holiday nights, at boxoffice for all 
other performances. 

Goodbye, My Fancy*—Ann Harding is 
now starring in Fav Kanin’s romantic 
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SAVINGS TO EVERYBODY_ 


Pipe Lines Help! 
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FTEN oil must travel thousands 
O of miles before reaching your 
dealer. 

And that’s where pipelines serve 
you well . . . for in many cases 
they're the most efficient, cost-cutting 
oil carriers there are. 

Pipelines are part of an efficient, 
integrated operation designed to 
keep your Mobilgas dealer com- 
petitive—supplied with high-qual- 
ity products at the right price. 


Efficiency is the reason why we 
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laid 3,000 miles of new pipelines last 
year alone... why we bought new 
tankers and refining equipment, 
improved operations every step of 
the way from oil field to you. } 
Today, 45,000 independent 
Mobilgas dealers, 1,400 indepen- 
dent Mobilgas jobbers serve mil- 
lions of motorists a day and are 
constantly creating bigger business 
opportunities for themselves. 


Everybody benefits from competitive 
efficiency! 
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YOUR NATION 4 


depends on strong 
industries... 


YOUR INDUSTRIES 


are only as strong as 
your Companies 


YOUR COMPANIES 


are only as strong as 
their ability to give you 


Your Biggest 
Money’s-Worth! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 












The Sign the Nation 
Knows... 


Builds as the Nation 
Grows! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 
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/ FLOOR TYPE 
TOW CONVEYOR 


me FAST— Operator Drops Pin In 
Slot, Walks Away ... No 
Loading Time Lost. 


@ CLEAR FLOOR—No Obsta- 
cles ... You Can Truck Over 
It Easily. 

@ FLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As 
Required .. . Disengaged Any- 
where Along The Route. 


The Webb Floor Tow Con- 
veyor is a new type chain 
conveyor running in a slot 
below the floor. Standard 
shop or warehouse trucks, 
either 2 or 4 wheel are 
used. The simple towing 
pin mechanism is bolted to 
the front end. Uncompli- 
cated, easy to operate. No 
overhead structure to inter- 
fere with floor traffic. 


We will be glad to have 
you write for literature on 
the Towveyor, as well as 
recommendations for 
your particular require- 
ments. 


servis B: Qs 


895) ALPINE AVE 
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nedy-drama about a liberal con- 
gresswoman who returns to her alma 
mater for an honorary degree. At 
Golden; $4.80 top. Tickets at boxoffice 
for all performances. 


I Know My Love—Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn lontanne make enjoyable en 
tertainment of S. N. Behrman’s senti- 
mental comedy-drama (adapted from 
the French) about how a couple on 
their golden wedding anniversarv look 
back on their half-century of marriage. 
Will be one of the season’s smash hits 
mainly because of the Lunts. At 
Shubert; $4.80 top. After mid-Decem- 
ber, when Theater Guild subscription 
ends, tickets will be available at agen- 
cies on two weeks’ notice, at boxoffice 
four weeks in advance, and by mail 
six weeks ahead. 
Kiss Me, Kate*—Cole Porter musical 
comedy, starring Alfred Drake and 
Patricia Morison, about the backstage 
excitement during a tryout of a pro- 
duction of the ‘Taming of the Shrew. 
At Century; $6 top. Tickets at agencies 
on four wecks’ notice, at boxoffice 12 
weeks ahead, and by mail 14 wecks 
ahead. If you want to see the show 
tomorrow night, vou'll have to pay a 
scalper $15 to $20 a ticket. 


Lend An Ear*—Intimate revue by a 
young and eager cast, with at least one 
outstanding comedy number, “The 
Gladiola Girl.” It’s been on for 48 
weeks; you can get tickets for it with- 
out trouble. At Mansfield; $4.80 Mon- 
day-Friday evenings, $6 Saturday’ eve- 
ning. 


Lost in the Stars —The Maxwell An- 
derson-Kurt Weill adaptation of Alan 
Paton’s novel, Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try, staged by Rouben Mamoulian. A 
touching musical drama about race 
relations in South Africa. At Music 
Box; $5.40 top Tuesday-Sunday eve- 
nings. Tickets available through brok- 
crs on two wecks’ notice, at boxoffice 
three weeks ahead, and by mail four 
weeks in advance. 

Miss Liberty —Irving§ Berlin’s and 
Robert FE. Sherwood’s merely passable 
musical comedy about a romantic mix- 
up over a French girl thought to have 
posed for the Statue of Liberty. Several 
pleasing songs. At Imperial; $6.60 top. 
lickets at agencies on several days’ 
notice, at boxofhce a week or more in 
advance, by mail about three weeks 
ahead. 


Mister Roberts*—Henrvy Vonda and 
Henry Hull in the vigorous and likable 
Thomas Heggen-Joshua Logan drama 
tization of Heggen’s novel about life 
ona Navy supply ship in the Pacific. At 
Alvin; $4.80 top. ‘Tickets available 
through brokers for virtually all per- 
formances; at boxoffice several days in 
advance. 





STARS-—like the Lunts—can often over- 
come the dearth of good new scripts by 
making older material sparkle, can make 
such productions pay off handsomely. 


Montserrat—Lillian Hellman’s adapta- 
tion of a static French melodrama 
about how a Spanish army officer, sym- 
pathetic to the South American rebels, 
lets six innocent hostages be shot rather 
than reveal the whereabouts of Bolivar. 
Doesn't look like much of a hit. At 
Fulton; $4.80 top. lickets at boxoffice 
tor all performances, once theater-party 
bookings are over. 


Regina—Marc Blitzstein’s opera version 
of the Lillian Hellman drama, ‘The 
Little Foxes. Of special interest for 
heavy music lovers, but probably not 
for average audiences. At 46th Street; 
$6 top. Tickets will be available at 
boxofhce after theater-party bookings 
are finished. 


South Pacific*—Mary Martin and Ezio 
Pinza in the Rogers-Hammerstein mu 
sical adaptation of James Michener’s 
Pulitzer Prize book, Tales of the South 
Pacific. It is, of course, one of the big- 
gest hits in stage history. ‘Tickets 
through agencies on two or three weeks’ 
notice (for regular clients), at box- 
office three or four months in advance, 
and by mail order four or five months 
ahead. It is possible to get anv desired 
seat in the theater at boxoffice price 
if application is made for no specific 
date. Scalpers will charge you up to $80 
a seat. 


That Lady—Katharine Cornell in Kate 
O’Brien’s dramatization of her own 
historical novel. Out-of-town notices 
weren't verv good, but Cornell, like the 
Lunts, alwavs draws theater-goers. The 
show opens in New York Noy. 22 at 
Martin Beck; $4.80 top. 


The Browning Version—\aurice F.vans 
and Edna Best in two short plays by 
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but economical B20 coals are within easy 
reach of the industries that need them 


CURTIS BAY, Baltimore, Md. 


COAL FACILITIES, Toledo, Ohio COAL FACILITIES, Lorain, Ohic 





This map should interest you. Note where the vast 
Bituminous deposits on the Baltimore & Ohio lie 
—then observe the strategic position of B&O rails 
serving the heart of industrial America. This is 
accessibility —the plus that means economy when 
you buy coals on the B&O! 

Through the great B&O ports of Lorain, Toledo, 
Fairport, and Buffalo on Lake Erie, and Charlotte 
on Lake Ontario, consumers in all the Great Lakes 
region and in Canada have access to B&O Bitumi- 
nous. Terminals accessible to B&O at New York 


and Philadelphia, as well as B&O’s own tidewater 
terminals at Curtis Bay, Baltimore, and Howland 
Hook, Staten Island, N. Y., place this coal on the! 
doorsteps of Atlantic Coast consumers. 

Because Bituminous is basic, B&O has spent 
more than $80,000,000 in the last three years to 
improve system-wide facilities for bituminous dis- 
tribution. Wise consumers with an eye to efficiency, 
economy, wide variety, and vast reserves, “bank 
on B&O Bituminous.”’ Ask our man! 


BITUMINOUS COALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better!. 

































COOPERATIVE 
EMPLOYEES 








Come to South Carolina where laws are sensible, 
government is stable and employees are cooperative 
and highly productive. Come to South Carolina 
where you are wanted . where you'll find 
cooperation from the State Capitol to the average 
citizen in every community. 

Come where nature, too, is cooperative with a 
health-protecting, cost-reducing climate and a wealth 
of good water. Come here to profit from nearness to 
raw materials and major markets. See how well above 
average our land, sea and air transportation facilities 
are. Enjoy the assurance of abundant power. Tell us 
your requirements, in confidence if you wish, and let 
us tell you how much we have of what you want. Write 
Box 927, wire or telephone (L. D. 94, Columbia). 

L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. 32 @ Columbia, S.C. 
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Terence Rattigan. Curtain raiser is a 
so-so backstage farce, Harlequinade. 
The title piece is a taut and touching 
drama of a pathetic British schoolmaster 
and his nagging, unfaithful wife. At 
Coronet; $4.80 top. Tickets at box- 
office. 

The Father—Raymond Massey and 
Mady Christians in a revival of August 
Strindberg’s grim drama of the man 
driven insane by his wife’s hints that 
their daughter may be illegitimate. At 
Cort; $4.80 top. 


The Madwoman of Chaillot*—Satirical 
comedy by Jean Giradoux about how 
the common people of Paris destroy 
evil businessmen who are trying to ruin 
the city. For playgoers who enjoy im- 
aginative theater. At Royale; $4.80 top. 
Tickets at boxoffice. 

Touch and Go—Typical George Abbott 
revue, with young, fresh talent, and 
songs and sketches ranging from very 
funny to mediocre. Standees at every 
performance. At Broadhurst; $4.80 top 
Monday-Friday evenings, $6 Saturdays. 
Tickets are available at agencies for all 
performances, at boxoffice on one 
week’s notice. 


Where’s Charley?—Ray Bolger in a gay, 
laughable, often corny, musical comedy 
edition of the indestructible Charley's 
Aunt. At least two smash hit songs and 
one irresistible dance number. At St. 
James; $6. Tickets at agencies on one- 
week notice, at boxoffice about two 
weeks in advance. 


Yes, M’Lord—Thin but moderately 
amusing comedy about British upper- 
class family life and politics. A. FE. 
Matthews and the London cast are 
amusing when you can hear and under- 
stand them. At Booth; $4.80 top. ‘Tick- 
cts available at boxoffice. 


lll. How to Get Tickets 


Normally, the best way to get tickets 

is to go to the boxoffice yourself and 
pick out what yeu want. With mail 
orders, if you let the theater pick out 
good seats for a day it selects, you may 
not do so well. Desirable locations 
usually go to the brokers in the first 
place. 
e Mail Order—But with the top hits 
you may actually do better by mail. 
That’s because these shows have “open 
week” about every fifth week. During 
it, all tickets are used to fill mail orders. 
None go to brokers. 

Mail order is by far the best tech 
nique to use for South Pacific, since 
most seats are sold as far ahead as the 
tickets are printed. So it’s not much 
use going to the boxoffice. 

e Brokers—Then, of course, there are 
the brokers (or agencies). They have 
tickets up to curtain time for the aver- 
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Man of the hour is the player who snares the pass, 
completing or intercepting it. Man of the year in business 
or industry is the buyer of International diesel 

engines, gasoline engines, or tractors. 


With them, he improves operations, reduces costs. 


Superior design, precision construction and money-saving 
operating features, make International Industrial Power 
products profit producers for industry. Your industrial plant 
will gain by using International crawler and wheel 

tractors for mobile power—International Power Units 

for stationary power applications. And all are backed 


by the world-wide IH service organization. 


Write for the name of the International Industrial Power 
Distributor near you and consult him for money-making 


power and equipment adapted to your business or industry. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ~- Chicago 
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The 180-hp. UD-24 diesel power unit World’s Most Powerful Diesel Crawler Tractor, the 
heads a line of eleven International International TD-24, outworks and outperforms every other crawler with 
power units for stationary use. its 140-drawbor horsepower and matchless maneuverability. 


pig ony tle ik ERNAT IONAL 
WHEEL TRACTORS 
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here's 
Rock 
istand's 


ALL-STAR 


LINEUP 
for Shippers 


“If you're looking for ship- 
ping, service with lots of 
highball and hzstle, just 
check over the features of 
our better-than-ever freight 
team! Whether your ship- 
ment is large or small, Rock 
Island’s winning combina- 
tion has the manpower and 
equipment to serve you 
well.” 
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age run of shows and on day or two 
notice for all but those which are the 
smash_ hits. 

But when it comes to the top four or 
five. you probably won’t get anywhere 
unless you regularly patronize a broker. 
Brokers naturally save tickets to these 
shows for their steady clientele. ‘Vhere’s 
nothing illegal in this as long as the 
broker doesn’t charge more than the 
legal fee of 75¢ plus tax (90¢ in all) per 
ticket. And, after all, why should he sell 
his precious wares to a casual theater- 
gocr or an infrequent New York visitor 
who probably won't be back for tickets 
until there’s another South Pacific 
produced? 

e Scalpers—There’s still a brisk ticket- 
scalping trade going on, despite all the 
fuss and legal action over this illegal 
business a few months ago. The biggest 
black market is in South Pacific tickets, 
of course. But tickets to three or four 
other top shows are being scalped to a 
lesser degree, too. 

e Theatre Parties—When shows have 
numerous theater-party bookings, you 
may not be able to get tickets by any 
means (even through brokers) for those 
performances. But theater-party book- 
ings gencrally last no more than four to 
six wecks after a show opens. 

Producers like theater parties in the 
opening weeks of a show; thev're easy, 
bulk business. Sometimes party book- 
ings account for as many as four per- 
formances a week. 


IV. The Road 


Fime was when out-of-towners who 

couldn’t get to New York, or couldn't 
find time for shows when they got 
there, could see a lot of good theater 
on the road. But it looks as though 
they are going to have less and less 
chance to do this. 
e Even Tougher—If things are tough on 
Broadway this year, they’re worse on 
the road. Touring costs are up. Only 
the major hits—such as Kiss Me Kate, 
and Mister Roberts—have made out 
very well. The totals, however, are all 
far behind last season, which was very 
bad. And the figures are getting worse 
every week. 

The quick hit-or-flop condition on 
Broadway has also had an effect on the 
road. It means that fewer and fewer 
shows survive long enough to leave 
town. So the number of touring com- 
panies now on the road is down along 
with the total gross. 

e Why?—It’s the old problem of the 
Decline of the Road again—but in ag- 
gravated form. Why? Nobody knows. 

Some point out that the road public, 
like Broadway's, has become more 
selective. Others think economic con- 
ditions are the main factor. And there 
are those who lay the finger on tele- 
vision, which is now network. 
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Marvinol’s extra toughness 
and dryness make plastics 
products more durable and 
pleasant to touch. 


NEW THINGS IN PLASTICS 


... faster, better with 





Marvinol's superior flexi- 
bility in low temperatures 
pays off in products sub- 
jected to severe exposure 
and cold weather. 






PPFVIE ENTIRE EFFORTS of our 
| modern development. labora- 
tories are for our customers’ 
benefit. All the formulation, eom- 
pounding and processing informa- 
tion developed here is at’ your 
disposal since it is only through 
you that Marvinol-based products 
reach the consumer market. Write 
to Chemicals Division, Dept. B-11, 
The GLENN L. Martin Company, 
Battimore 3, Mb. 





rer In products that must resist 
Superior dimensional stability chemical and abrasive ac- 
makes M J ideal i d- tion, Morvinol against 





ucts thet must not shrink. 


vinyl resin 





Processors find Marvinol o 
big time-sover because of 
its shorter pre-mix, open 
mill and Banbury cycies. 


If your product is one of these 

basic plastic shapes ... one made 

from them, or even one that has 
: & possibilities for manufacturing 
from plastics, you'll find produc- 
tion time-savings and extra qual- 
ity in using Marvinol vinyl resin. 
To improve your product test this 0 
remarkable vinyl polymer. (| 


SEE WHAT 


OFFERS You peg gar pon 
continuous cross - sectiona! 
shapes benefit from Mar- 
vinol's faster extrusion. 





Marvinol may be ex- 
truded, calendered, in- 
jection molded, made 
into dispersions for cast- 
ing film, spreading on 
fabric and slush molding. 





Field engineers and 2g 
tomer research labora- 
tories provide heipfui 
technical service to Mar- 
vinol viny! resin users, 


» 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY e¢ AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“"BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN”’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 airliners « 
Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary rockets and missiles 
e Electronic fire control systems Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Div.) ¢ DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial rebroadcasting 


(in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) # Honeycomb 
construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) e New 
type hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake « Pegmanent 
fabric flameproofing *« LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard 
the peace, build better living in far-reaching fields, 
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1 Original letter is microfilmed on Rapid Selector. Bank of lights, representing code 
numbers of letter, is photographed at same time. Keyboard (right) controls light pattern. 


2 To find letter again, girl punches card 


with holes in same pattern. 


RESEARCH 


3 When card and film match, camera 
copies film. Blowup (left) is readable. 


Machine Sorts Information—Fast 


Rapid Selector, developed by Engineering Research under 
U.S. contract, locates microfilm documents in fraction of a second. 


There is too much information 
around. 

As industrial operations get bigger, 
as researchers find out more and more, 
the sheer bulk of things people know 
and have written down on paper keeps 
people from using it. The pieces of 
paper clog miles a filing cabinets and 
bookshelves. It gets harder and harder 
for a man with a question to find out 
whether someone else has already 
answered it for him or whether he’s 
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going to have to answer it for himself. 
e Microfilming—There’s a fairly simple 
answer to the physical problem of bulk: 
Photograph the pieces of paper on tiny 
bits of film. That’s the familiar micro- 
filming operation that hundreds of in- 
dustries and libraries are using today. 

Microfilming can reduce dozens of 
filing cabinets to a few rolls of film, but 
it often makes the problem of finding 
the information you want even tougher. 
How does a businessman find the letter 
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UNISORB Machine Mounting gives you 

these 4 important savings: 

1. You use no bolts or lag screws. This 
saves your floors from old-fashioned, 
destructive hole drilling. A special 
cement binds UNISORB pads to the 
machine feet and the floor with a mini- 
mum holding strength of 1500 Ibs. per 
square foot. Permanent set prevents 
any riding. 

2. UNISORD- Anchoring is easier, quick- 
er. You save on installation labor costs. 

3. UNISORB absorbs from 60% to 85% 
transmitted machinery vibration. This 
protects floors, building —and the ma- 
chinery itself. 

4. UNISORB absorbs a large percentage 
of the noise caused by machinery. This 
reflects in lowered worker fatigue .. . 
helps your employees work better, 
surer, more efficiently. 

Write—now—for UNISORB sample and 

details. Waiting can cost you money. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Cleveland, St. Louis 

’ Representetives: San Francise 
Mills: Johnson City, N. Y. Millbury, Mass. Jackson, Mich 
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reach and talk 
fo anyone in your 
business in just 


seconds / 


ELECTRONIC 


MPLICALL 


Intercommunication 


Just touch a button for instant 
speaking contact within and be- 
tween all departments of your busi- 
ness. AMPLICALL takes the load 
off busy switchboards—puts an end 
to wasteful walking, waiting and 
slow-downs—pays for itself quickly 
by converting wasted time into 
working time. Get the full details on 
AMPLICALL today! 


* FEA 

“In Person” Voice Realism 
Privacy Handset 
Signal Feature 


WITH 













Busy 
on-Simple Operation 


Sim ne Appearance 


Handso' 





There's a System for Your Business 
See Your Phone Book 


... For your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercom- 
munication” section of 
your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 







n Systems (cont'd) 
JNICATION SYSTEMS 
“a AYMPLICALL 


y use. Engi- 
rt survey and 


institut ions 
installations in dail 
requirements. Expe 


ERE TO BUY IT” 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


© Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


1 Send your representative. No obligation. 
Name . 


Company 


Address 
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PB 17880. U. S. BaVY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF SHIPS 
Frequency shift equipment model FSD. (Manufectuyed by Press 
Wireless, Inc., Chicego, Ill.) Nov 1944 é2 p. 
Price: Microfilm - $1.00 - Photostat - $5.00 

This frequency shift equipment consists of Frecuency Shift 
Keyer CYV-3: and Rectifier Power Unit CYV-20349. The 
shift keyer provides a means by which certais types of audio 
voltages may be employed to convey intelligence on a radio- 
frequency carrier from any CW redio transmitter. A detailed 
description of the equipment and the functioning of its 
parts is given, also instructions for installsetion, opera- 
tion ind maintenance. Supplementary data includes a block 
iegram, tube complement data, key to manufacturers, table 
of component perts, photographs, end schomatic diagraas. 
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CODED MASTER FILM, with explanation 


he wrote last March to Joe Green quot- 
ing a price on left-handed monkey 
wrenches? How does an engineer find 
out whether there is any good informa- 
tion around on rectifiers for electronic 
frequency-shifting devices? 

e Mechanical Librarian—Problems like 
that have often limited use of micro- 
filming to dead files. And they have set 
a lot of people to thinking that indus- 
try and science badly need some sort of 
mechanized librarian. Just as computing 
machines perform calculations thou- 
sands of times faster than any mathe- 
matician, some machine ought to be 
able to look over all the information 
there is and pick out the piece or pieces 
vou want. 

One of the people who had this idea 

was Vannevar Bush, wartime head of 
the government’s Office of Scientific 
Research & Development. Back before 
the war he made a stab at it at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. But 
his model was only experimental. 
e@ Microfilm Selector—In 1947, however, 
the Office of Technical Services of the 
Dept. of Commerce gave Engineering 
Research Associate, Inc., a contract to 
develop a pilot model of a microfilm 
selecting machine. Using much _ of 
Bush’s work, E.R.A. turned up several 
months ago with a selector. That model 
would cost about $50,000, but since 
then further research has been done. 

This week, it seems a safe bet that 
within six to eight months E.R.A.’s 
machine will be ready for production 
as a desk model for about $10,000. Its 
basic features are in the public domain 

open to anyone. 

e Code Lights—As it stands now, 
E..R.A.’s Microfilm Rapid Selector starts 
with a modification of a standard com- 
mercial microfilm camera. The main 
lens system of the camera photographs 
the document being sent to file. At the 
same time, an auxiliary set of lenses 
takes a picture of a bank of lights, which 
represents a code number classifying the 
document. The lights show up on the 
film as a series of dots beside the letter 
or document. 

On FE.R.A.’s present model, the 
coding lights are mounted on a panel 
controlled by a system of keyboards. 

e How It’s Done—When an operator 
codes a document, he first sets up a 
seven-digit number in lights. The num- 
bers tell into which of a possible million 


of light pattern, shows how letter is classified. 


general classifications the _ particular 
document falls. If the document de- 
scribes, say, refining processes for petro- 
leum, the first number would be the 
code number for petroleum. 

lo classify the document further, the 
operator uses five more  seven-digit 
numbers. Thus, his second number 
might be the code for refining, his third 
the code for catalytic cracking, and 
so on. 

If six numbers weren’t enough to 
code the docu;nent completely, the 
operator could rephotograph it and 
repeat the coding with new numbers. 
That way he would have 12 numbers 
or 12 different references to the ma- 
terial covered in the document. ‘The 
subject of a document could thus be 
described—in dots—with any degree of 
exactness desired. 

Similarly, if an operator were coding 

the letter to Joe Green, the first line 
might identify Joe by a number spot- 
ting him as one of a possible million 
correspondents (or, by using two lines 
of lights, as one of a possible trillion). 
A second line might indicate the date. 
The third line that the subject is a price 
quotation. A fourth line might convey 
the information that the letter is about 
left-handed monkey wrenches (out of a 
million possible items). And so on. 
e The Search-When it comes to get- 
ting material froin the files, the oper- 
ator makes up a punched card on a 
special punch machine. The holes in 
the card correspond to the particular 
film-dot pattern of the subject he wants 
to check. Thus, if he were looking for 
all the data relating to petroleum, he 
would set the punch mechanism to 
produce a card with the dot pattern 
used for all material fled under petro- 
leum. 

The punch card or mask is put into 
position in the optical system of the 
selector. The rest of the process is auto- 
matic. The selector, using a_photo- 
electric cell, scans the pattern of light 
and dark on each film frame as it runs 
through the machine. When a film 
pattern matches the holes in the card, 
a flash lamp goes off and the frame in 
the scanning area is photographed. 
When the complete reel has passed 
through the machine, the operator has 
an accurate bibliography of his subject. 

In the present machine, scanning 
speed is 300 ft. a min.; about 180 docu- 
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VUSTGU HERETONE 
the silent partner 
of jo0d thinking” 







You'll be surprised how little it costs to reduce disturbing noise 
and increase productive efficiency. Let our acoustical engineers 


convince you with an estimate... 


Fibretone can be readily installed over 
existing ceilings. It is attractive in ap- 
pearance, can be painted and repainted, 
and is designed to meet the most modest 
budget. 


No ont likes business 
to be quiet, but it’s never 
good business to have noise—especially 
when it’s unnecessary. 


Fibretone sound-absorbing panels are 


scientifically designed to help end costly 
noise—to give you a ceiling “‘with a 
hundred thousand noise traps.” 


In each 12"-square unit, hundreds of 
cylindrical holes or “noise traps’’ are 
drilled in the sound-absorbing material. 
In aroom 15'x 15' you'd have 108,900 
of these “noise traps.’’ Sound waves as 
they strike the ceiling enter the holes 
where the sound energy is dissipated. 


JONNS-MANVILLE 


uM 


To assure utmost in noise-quieting 
benefits, J-M Fibretone ceilings are in- 
stalled only by Johns-Manville or by 
J-M Approved Acoustical Contractors. 


You'll be under no obligation to let 
us answer two executive questions: 
“What will the job cost?” “How soon 
can you do it?” For a prompt estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, New York. peg. u,5, Pot. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


Transite* Movable Walls—Terrafiex* and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite* = Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs—Acoustical Materials—Etc. 
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CONCRETE helps steady 
a billion-mile aim 





2 GIANT 200-inch Hale telescope on Palomar Mountain in Cali- 
fornia, with which astronomers hope to unlock cosmic secrets, isa 
huge camera. It records light from objects a billion light years away 
on photographic film. To guard against vibration during hour-long 
exposures, the delicate machinery which operates the telescope is 
mounted in rigid, shakeproof concrete independent of the concrete 


foundations and walls of the massive observatory dome. 


This is another way concrete is serving mankind. Its resistance to 
weather, termites, vermin and fire makes concrete the ideal building 
material for homes, schools, hospitals, factories, farm and office build- 
ings, pavements or pipe lines. Concrete can be designed to render years 


of trouble-free service under the most punishing climate or wear. 


This unusual durability, resulting in fewer repairs and less mainte- 
nance, makes concrete economical construction over the years. Here’s 
why, in simple arithmetic: Moderate first cost + low maintenance 
expense + long years of service = low-annual-cost construction. 


So whatever you plan to build, you’ll be money ahead in the long 
run to choose firesafe, durable, low-annual-cost concrete construction. 










nnn ge comalags 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 











ments pass under the scanning head 
each second. With larger motors, the 
operating speed could probably be 
upped to 500 ft. a min. 

e Business Use—Throughout the devel- 
opment of the selector, E.R.A. worked 
closely with the library of the Dept. 
of Agriculture. Dr. Ralph R. Shaw, 
Agriculture’s librarian, directed much 
of the research. 

Shaw is firmly convinced business 
will find many uses for the machine 
outside the filing room. A_ personnel 
manager, for instance, could use it to 
set up code cards for the company’s 
employees. Then he would be able to 
run down people with particular quali- 
fications—a writer with sales experience, 
for instance—in a matter of very few 
minutes. : 

Again, a manufacturer who has to 
keep tabs on producers of component 
parts for his products could use the 
machine to code these producers’ cata- 
logs. If he wanted a particular kind 
offgear, he would merely run through 
his filmed files to find the companies 
that made the part. 


Du Pont Finds New Uses 


For Teflon Plastic Resin 


I. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. last 

week released the facts behind an im- 
portant plastic development. The com- 
pany said its researchers had developed 
a new method of handling du Pont’s 
Peflon plastic resin. The method opens 
up five new industrial fields for the 
material. 
e Wider Use—Tcflon, known to chem 
ists as tetrafluoroecthylene, is extremely 
inert. So up to now, the plastic has 
been confined to use in simple shapes 
where its chemical and electrical inert 
ness were of top importance. 

With the new processing method 

industry will be able to use Teflon as: 
(1) an industrial finish that can be 
applied with conventional — spraying 
equipment; (2) an enamel for wire used 
in motors and electrical devices; (3) an 
extruded coating for heavier wire; (4) 
an unsupported film with a better qual 
ity and thinner gage than was possible 
heretofore; and (5) a coating for glass 
fabrics to obtain the characteristics of 
l'eflon, plus the advantages of glass 
fiber. 
e Suspended Form—Researchers stum- 
bled on the new method when they 
found that previous work ended in fail- 
ure because they tried to use the mate- 
rial in granular form. But there was a 
way to produce the resin as a “suspen- 
soid’’—a form resembling heavy cream. 
Ihe researchers took the suspensoid, 
figured out ways to turn it into a paste. 
After baking, the paste fuses into a 
continuous ‘Teflon film. 
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You couldn’t buy 
a better bearing! 


Lhe a Call 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE @ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOT ORS CORPOR . ISTOL, CON 





FARM BUSINESS 





Farm Price Supports—1949 and 1950 


Parity Base 
% of Parity Support Support Price Levels Old = 1909-14 
1949 1950 1949 1950 (est.) New = 191049 
Mandatory, 1949 & 1950 
Corn (bu.) ? <2. OES 90% $1.41 $1.41 old 
Cotton (Ib.) i<tas) aae 90 0.27 0.27 old 
Wheat (bu.) cee aes 90 90 1.94 1.94 old 
Rice (bu.) ieiics.a se 90 1.78 2.04 new 
Tobacco (Ib.).... ; + ae 90 0.41 0.4 new 
NNER). 5's os ie ee ks 90 90 0.105 0.104 old 
Wool (Ib. ; 60-90 0.433 0.301-0.452 new 
Potatoes (bu. : 60 60-90 1.07 1.01-1.51 new 
Wholesale Milk (ewt.). . 90 75-90 3.51 3.31-3.97 new 
Butter (Ib. 90 75-90 0.578 0.528-0.634 new 
Mandatory, 1950 
Mohair (lb. none 60-90 none 0. 40-0 599 new 
Yung Nuts (ton none 60-90 none 60.60-90.90 new 
Honey (Ib.) (comb) none 60-90 none 0.176-0.264 new 
Permissive, 1950; Mandatory, 1949 
Hogs (cwt. . + up to90)) 15.90 7.10! new 
Eggs (doz. é 90 up to 90 0.35 0.33? new 
Chickens (Ib. ; 90 up to 90 0.25 0.262! new 
Turkeys (lb. 60-90 upto9) 0.211 0.328! new 
Flaxseed (bu. 60-90 =up to 90 2.47 3.88! new 
Soybeans (bu. 60-90 sup to 90 1.40 2.30! new 
Dry Field Peas (ewt. 60-90 sup to 90 3.06 5.051 new 
Dry Edible Beans (cwt.) 60-90 up to 90 4.93 7.64 new 


1 Maximum. 2 Estimated. 3 Includes crop loans and purchases of surplus. 


Still Needed: a Farm Pri 


The Anderson-Gore farm-price-support law is another 
patch job. It staves off lower parity prices for another year. 





here's hardly a postwar problem on 
which Congress has spent more time, 
compiled more facts, gathered more 
opimions—and done less—than on farm 
price supports. 

Latest evidence: the Anderson-Gore 
price-support bill, which President ‘Tru- 
man signed, without comment, last 
week (page 132). It lowers the price 
supports on a few crops next year, on a 
few more the following year, and so on 
until 1954. It’s written as though it 
were permanent legislation. But a look 
at the record shows how deceptive all 
that 1S. 

Congress passes laws calling for lower 
support prices for farmers—sometime in 
the future. Yet in last-minute “‘com- 
promises” on legislation, congressmen 
always vote 90% supports “just for 
next vear,”” as witness 

The Republican 80th Congress in its 
last days passed the Aiken-Hope law. 
Rep. Hope's continuation of wartime 


46 


90% supports were to be effective for 
1949; Sen. Aiken’s 60%-to-90% sliding 
scale was to take effect in 1950. 

The Democratic 81st Congress in the 
last days of its first session passed the 
Anderson-Gore bill. Rep. Gore’s con- 
tinuation of 1949’s 90% supports was 
to be effective for 1950; Sen. Anderson’s 
75 %-to-90% scale was to take effect 
gradually from 1951 on. 


|. The New Law 


Here’s a closer look at the Anderson- 
Gore law: 

For 1950, it directs 90% of parity 
support for the six so-called basic Crops, 
75%-to-90% support for other crops, 
60%-to-90% support for still other 
crops. And it permits the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support the price of 
almost every other farm commodity at 
levels up to 90% of parity (table). 

From 1951] on, its provisions call for 


Support 
Expenditures’ 
1948 plus 
Production Controls 1949 to date 
1949 1950 (est.) (000 omitted) 
no yes $477 ,000 
no yes 651,000 
no yes 512,000 
no yes 370 
yes yes 132 ,000 
yes yes 50,000 
no no 77.500 
yes yes 214,000 
no no 15,600 
no no 60 ,000 
no no 
F no no 
no no 
no no mee 
no no 104,000 
no no 
no no 180 
no no 200 ,000 
no no 22 ,800 
no no 28 
no no 1,820 


ce Program 


gradual lowering of supports—and its 
final provisions won't become effective 
until 1954. 

The Anderson-Gore law includes, as 
did the Aiken-Hope law, a provision for 
production controls if approved by the 
farmer. If he turns them down, he loses 
the benefit of government buying to 
keep his prices up. 

(he businessman trying to work his 

way through all the complex formulas— 
on parity, parity prices, support prices, 
acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas—may well wonder what all the 
feuding is about. 
e Crop Competition—A major moving 
force in farm legislation is, of course 
competition among congressmen (rep 
resentatives more so than sénators) te 
get the best breaks for the, particular 
crops their constituents grow. It is the 
“vested interest” problem down on the 
farm 

Right now, the in-fighting is espe- 
cially rough. And it is bound to get 
rougher as the high cost of price sup 
ports stimulates this thought in Con 
gress and out: Shouldn't we shake tx 
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National Income and 


National Welfare 


President Truman’s recent assertion that the na- 
tional income of the United States can be raised 
from its present level of more than $200 billion a 
year to more than $300 billion is by no means so 
sensational as it may appear. A very moderate rate 
of increase in productivity would be sufficient to 
bring this about. The disquieting thing about the 
President's statement of his objective is that it fits 
in so closely with what is described in recent re- 
ports as a ten-year program, sponsored by high- 
ranking Government economists, that marks an 
advance into uew ground in the field of central- 
ized planning. This economic blueprint not only 
sets up an official objective ($350 billion) for total 
output but also for its distribution. The minimum 
family income, as the President himself mentions, 
is to rise from less than $2,000 to $4,000. Farm in- 
come per capita is to increase by one third. Of the 
total increase, roughly half would go to farmers 
and low-income families, a fourth to social-welfare 
projects, and a fourth to business firms, higher- 
income groups, and public construction. 

The planners recognize that, if such a growth is 
to occur, there must be no serious setbacks. The 
distribution of income and the rate of saving must 
be so adjusted as to provide the funds needed for 
industrial expansion on the one hand and personal 
consumption of the products ot industry on the 
other. 

These objectives, the planners believe, can be 
achieved without any significant increase in the 
degree of governmental management of the econ- 
omy. Reasonable conduct by all groups is relied 
upon to preserve the necessary adjustments and 
provide the needed incentives. Government, be- 
sides providing “social security” in its various 
forms, is to act in the role of umpire, to make sure 
that no group shall obtain an unfair advantage 
over another. 

This is an alluring prospect, but a few practical 
questions suggest themselves. How can the plan- 
ners be sure that a minimum family income of 
$4,000 and the other specified distributive shares 
will be found consistent with balanced wage-price 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


relationships? Is the one-third increase in farm in- 
come per capita to be derived from larger market- 
ings, from higher prices, or from governmental 
subsidies? If from larger marketings, where is such 
an increase in the market to be found? If from 
higher prices, how is the nonagricultural worker 
to be protected against a rise in his cost of living? 
If from governmental subsidies, what becomes of 
the prospect for tax reduction? In the light of the 
record of industrial disputes in the past few years, 
what ground is there for expecting “reasonable 
conduct” from all groups? Is it seriously supposed 
that government, in its role of umpire, can deter- 
mine what wage-price relationships will be “fair” 
and conducive to the needed balance between in- 
dustrial and personal demand, or that it can per- 
form this function without regard to the proximity 
of the next election day? 


An income objective, stated in terms of dollars, 
is a standing temptation to resort to inflationary 
measures, because such measures provide a sure 
and easy way of reaching the goal. The key to 
economic welfare is not dollar income but physical 
productivity, and productivity is the result of ef- 
fort, ingenuity, and risk. These will be put forth 
by workers, managers, inventors, and investors 
only in response to adequate economic incentives. 
The United States has achieved the highest pro- 
ductivity in the world’s history because incentives 
were present in an exceptional degree. Tax laws 
and regulatory practices in recent years have gone 
far toward weakening these incentives. Only gov- 
ernment can reverse the tendency. Let govern- 
ment concentrate on this problem, and income— 
real income—will continue to increase without in- 
come objectiv es O1 ten-year plans. 
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YOUR CAR’S 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 


7 


Inadequately controlled fits cause “bear- 
ing troubles” in a car, tractor, refriger- 
ator, motor or washer. Usually the more 
smoothly and quietly a mechanical 
device runs, the more care was used in 
controlling the dimensions of cylinders, 
pistons, crankshaffs, connecting rods, 
valves, and other mechanical ports— 
they fit bettér 


Life expectancy of many moving parts 
in your new car has been lengthened 
through the use of precision gaging and 
measuring instruments. Much of this in- 
spection equipment was designed and 
made by SHEFFIELD, the recognized 
leading manufacturer of single and 
multiple high precision gaging instru- 
ments and automatic gaging machines 
for high production industries. 


If you are looking for a less costly, 
quicker and easier way to control 
dimensions accurately, CHEK WITH 
SHEFFIELD. It costs you nothing to learn 
if you can “Sheffieldize to Economize.” 


the 


heffield 


corporation 
Fy 4 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 






HAVE THIS CLIPPED 

AND SENT IN TODAY! 

Send Engineering Data on 
Multiple and Automatic Gaging 
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FOR LOWER SUPPORTS: Sen. Aiken 
wanted to taper off the high wartime sup- 
ports for farm prices over a period of years. 


whole thing up, and then put the pieces 
together night from scratch in a way 
that makes sense? 


ll. Controls 


During the war our farm program did 
make sense. The government guaran- 
teed high prices in order to encourage 
farmers to grow all that a wartime U.S. 
and its allies needed. At that time we 
needed mostly grains, wheat most of 
all, because grain-use is the cheapest way 
to feed a lot of people. After the war, 
we still needed the grain to feed a war- 
torn Europe plagued by crop-killing 
weather. 

Now the huge export market for 
grains has collapsed. Realistically, grain 
output should therefore be geared down 
sharply to little more than our domestic 
peacetime needs. 

But, instead, you find that in 1949 
there’s too much land growing wheat, 
corn, soybeans, and cotton—roughly 35 
million acres too much. A breakdown 
shows that there are 20-million acres too 
many in wheat, mainly in the Plains 
states and the Pacific Northwest; 10- 
million acres too many in corn and soy- 
beans in the Midwest; and 5-million 
acres too many in cotton, mainly in the 
south. 

One of the major troubles is that all 
the legislation passed since price sup 
ports began in the 1930's have used 
two basic ways of handling surpluses: 
acreage allotments, which put restric- 
tions on the acreage the farmer can 
plant; and marketing quotas, which put 
restrictions on how much of his product 
the farmer can sell. 

The point is that these controls have 
never proved to be effective enough to 
hold down surpluses. Politically, no 











revised Aiken bill, continued payment of 
prices at 90% of parity another year. 


administration can put drastic controls 
on the country’s 6-million ruggedly 
individualistic farmers. And when you 
slap on only mild controls, the farmer 
is smart enough to grow about as large 
a crop on less land, put his “free” land 
to other crops that pay off. 

The upshot is more surpluses, with 
farmers still producing a line of prod- 
ucts that doesn’t meet the country’s 
needs. 


lll. The Alternative 


What are the alternatives? Congress 
has studied dozens of plans, but the idea 
that has made the most headway—be- 
cause it seems to make the most sense— 
is this: 

Put the 35-million surplus acres into 
hay and pasture to produce livestock 
products (meat and milk). 

Ihe reasons behind the idea are three- 
fold: 

(1) It is conservation. 
Much of the surplus acreage is on land 
that is getting ripe for another dust 
bowl, that should be returned to grass. 

(2) It is good nutrition. Meat and 
dairy products are the kinds of food that 
are good for people, nutritionally speak- 
ing. And they're the foods people like, 
anyway. 

(3) It is good economics. This switch 
from grains to grass would certainly 
reduce, and might even end, the surplus 
problem. It’s estimated that it takes 
only 1.2 acres to produce a million 
calories of food for human consumption 
in the form of wheat. But, by contrast, 
it takes 17 acres to produce the same 
end result in the form of grass-fed steers, 
two acres in the form of hogs. 

Both Sen. Aiken’s and Sen. Ander- 
son’s postwar farm laws were based on 


good _ soil 
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Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors at Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp., Chicago, Ul. 


Distinctively Beautiful 


Olly Wom? 


Interiors by Hauserman are a good investment for your 
offices, shops and laboratories. Visitors are impressed 
with their handsome appearance and employees respond 
to their pleasant, efficient surroundings. 


In addition, Hauserman Interiors assure efficient util- 
ization of all floor areas for the life of the building. 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are quickly and easily 
moved whenever new floor layouts will promote oper- 
ational efficiencies . often in a matter of hours. 
And when Hauserman Walls are moved, all units are 
completely re-used. 

There are many reasons why Hauserman Movable Steel 
Interiors are used in the smaller as well as the larger 


Specialists in Service— 

We assume undivided respon- 
sibility for complete interiors . . . 
shop drawings, building mea- 
surements and installation. We 
supply all products complete 
with hardware, wiring accom- 
modations and all accessories. 
Our experienced erection crews 
are on call for alterations and 
additions. Our engineers are 
always at your service. 


HAUSERMAN STEEL INTERIORS 















buildings in America. Among these advantages are: 
Excellent Sound Control * Rigid Construction * Earlier 
Occupancy * Incombustible Materials * Rock-bottom 
Maintenance Costs * Ease of Servicing Utilities * Ease 
of Adding Wires and Outlets * 60 Beautiful Colors 
and Authentic Wood Grain Finishes * Easy to Move. 


Let us help you with your interior wall and ceiling 
problems. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6732 GRANT AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities —See Phone Book 


oe 


FREE! “~s 


WALLS * WAINSCOT « RAILINGS 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS * COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 


For every commercial, industrial and institutional need 





Catalog to Help You Plan 


You'll find interior walls and 
ceilings to meet your exact 
requirements in Hauserman 
Catalog 49. Write for it on your 
business letterhead today. 













OFFICE MANAGER 





ioe If your figure work is heavy, the new Fully Automatic 
AUTOMATIC Marchant Figuremaster is what you need. The new low-cost 
Semi-Automatic model is particularly adaptable for smaller 
businesses. Both models are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities... choose whichever fits 


your requirements and your business budget. Both models have all the 18 principal 






new features of the Figuremaster line, including automatic point-off in division, 
indicated either as a decimal or percentage... “phantom touch” key action 
for almost effortless operation ... 40% greater dial visibility for easy 
reading. These achievements, together with Marchant’s 
traditional supremacy in simplicity, silent speed and accuracy control, 


establish the Figuremasters as the world’s foremost calculators. 


MARCHANT VA WEMUATEA 





SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


AM 1CA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


t 
Ricereasierswildio yous ceiiclaine Saute r HE) 
ee : jaglbenc: wars hina — i; | MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


and cheaper. The Marchant Man in your 
phone book is ready to prove this by a Oakland 8, California B9 


demonstration on your coun work. No Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters 





, ; ¢ arse. ( CT [7 
obligation, of course. Call him today I am interested in the Fully Automatic 0 the Semi-Automatic |_| 


or mail the coupon to Che = 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California Address— = 


i City ————— State 


ne ig ee I Ra 

















FOR LOWER SUPPORTS: Sen. Anderson 
revived the original Aiken formula—with 
some changes—during the 8lst Cengress. 


this idea. By revising the parity formula, 
they gave relatively higher supporé 
prices to meat and milk, lower supports 
to grains and cotton. (Aiken is from a 
dairy state, Vermont.) 

Thus, there was to be a price in- 
centive for farmers to switch away from 
grains—once they became surplus and 
hit lower support levels—toward the 
higher returns from meat and milk. 

Aiken’s bill would have let the basic 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, pca- 
nuts, and tobacco—go as low as 60% of 
parity if farmers over-produced badly. 


IV. Politics 


Sen. Anderson adopted Aiken’s idea 

this year—with some changes designed 
to win votes from the cotton and grain 
congressmen. He raised the maximum 
support price on all crops by adding in 
a factor for hired farm labor, and he 
raised the minimum support price from 
Aiken’s 60% to 75%. 
e Collision—The House, however, had 
come up again with a bill which would 
continue supports at the same 90% 
level for the same crops that have been 
supported ever since the war. When the 
two bills met head-on in conference 
committee, both sides “gave” —wherever 
it meant higher support prices. 

Again, the 90% support level applies 
in 1950. But the important “compro- 
mise”’ took this form: ‘The law says that, 
for the six basic crops, the Secretary of 
Agriculture will figure out the parity 
price under both the old House and the 
new Anderson-Aiken “modernized” 
formula—and support the crop at the 
higher of the two figures. 

Thus, the big surplus crops—corn, 
wheat, and cotton—get just as high sup- 
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ELWELL-PARKER 


Pioneer and Leader in Industrial Trucks 


1. The world’s first industrial power 
truck was marketed by Elwell-Parker in 
1906. 90% of all Elwell-Parker trucks 
produced since then are still in use. 


3. Fork Trucks are another El well-Parker 
FIRST. Used with pallets, fork trucks will 
high tier loads to the roof to make big 
savings in time, labor and space. 


During the past 43 years, 





2. Elwell-Parker was FIRST to build iow 


life trucks. They are the least expensive 


type of power truck and are ideal where 
floor or elevator capacities are limited. 





4. Revolving Cranes were pioneered by 
Elwell-Parker. They readily handle bulky 
objects; some of the Elwell-Parker mod- 
els have telescoping booms for high lifts. 


Elwell-Parker has furnished 


industrial power trucks for over 300 industries. Because of 
this greater experience, Elwell-Parker Truck Systems are 
engineered to give maximum materials handling effi- 






FIRM 


Please send me “Industrial Logistics — 


ciency... The 47 models of Elwell-Parker 
trucks are “tailored” to individual load 
and product needs by your near-by @ man. 


| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY ! 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


A Survey For Management”. 





FREE BOOKLET 
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explains Scientific Materials 
ADDRESS. 





Handling in 44 illustrated 4 
CITY. 


ZONE STATE 





pages.. Send coupon NOW. 
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Master control panel—where time, 
torque, speed, pressure and vacuum 
are all read on automatic recording 
instruments, controlled by photo- 
electric circuit actuated by the scale, 


A new method of testing centrifugal pumps—measuring the volume and 
time of water flow by weight with TOLEDOS—now provides greater accuracy 
in data on pump performance at the Allis-Chalmers plant in West Allis, 
Wisconsin. Also, time required for the tests is materially reduced. 


These Toledos are used in conjunction with an electronic timing device 
—which provides automatic control of the test, including recording of data. 
This reduces the possibility of human error and speeds up test work. This 
method also makes possible the use of Toledo photo-electric controls which 
“read” the scale and take the test points automatically. Now, measuring 
by weight proves far more accurate than any former method. 


Control your costs and quality with TOLEDO all the way... in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or testing ... and to provide the vitally 
important ACCOUNTING facts on receiving, shipping and production. 


Send for bulletin 2020 
..aspecial presentation 
of Modern Weight Con- 
trol. Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, Toledo 12, Ohio, 











TOLEDO SERVICE as near as your 
telephone ... with factory-trained 
service men in more than 200 cities 
of United States and Canada. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 














FOR HIGHER SUPPORTS: Rep. Gore re- 
vised the Aiken-Anderson ‘‘modernized” 
formula. He continued 90% supports 
through 1950. 


ports next year as this. Because of this 
incentive, farmers will keep on planting 
and growing all they can. That will be 
plenty, even with acreage cutbacks. 

On the other hand, meat and dairy 
products—the crops the experts say 
should be encouraged—came out with 
lower supports for next year. Milk and 
butter supports can go to 75% of parity 

while the surplus grains must be sup- 
ported at 90%. Meat, eggs, and chick- 
ens—which were supported at 90% this 
year, may get no support at all in 1950, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
cides to support them. 


V. More Trouble 


In the face of all this, what is the 
smart farmer doing? 

He’s producing all he can on the 
acres he’s allowed to plant to the guar- 
anteed high-cash-return crops. And 
these, under the 1950 law, are still corn, 
wheat, and cotton. 

Brannan’s plan is the Fair Dealers’ 
answer for the country’s surplus prob- 
lems: Encourage the production of 
meat and milk by guaranteeing the 
farmer a higher return, relative to grains 
and cotton. But instead of supporting 
the market price, let the market price 
for these products go as low as is neces 
sary in order to sell all that 1s produced. 
Then pay the farmer the difference be 
tween what he gets in the market and 
what Brannan’s 100% -of-parity formula 
savs he should get. ‘Vhereby, you kill 
two birds with the taxpaver’s dollar: 
Get rid of surpluses, keep farm income 
up. 

All but one of the powerful farm 
organizations still oppose this plan and 
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RELIANCE Precision-Built A-C. MOTORS ’ Select by t 
— % to 300 hp. ' Sie 


...are made beftfer'to deliver eae 
DEPENDABLE POWER—LONGER! © sevect tHe 


RIGHT MOTOR 





Reliance has a way of building motors that must be seen to be fully Seadoubuabdaiiak 

appreciated. Any time we can take a motor user through the modern digests all the infor- 

mation you should 

plants where Reliance Precision-Built Motors are made, we can be have in selecting the 
. a motor that’s just right for any job. New 
reasonably sure of another good Reliance customer. We would be torque and current standards recently 
P F aus aS a eee P , ° adopted by the National Electrical Manu- 
delighted to have you make this visit. But if it isn’t practical, call in iectansiies deltimitatieditias tek chanel 
. P : : tabulated and explained. And these are 

. . : ’ 

your nearest Reliance representative and see the convincing facts he Seidees: seanthbaeaatl asa ne 
can show you on the precision methods that produce these truly performance data on Reliance Precision- 
Built Motors. Write today for this impor- 


superior motors. tant new Motor Data Bulletin, B-2101, 
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Chilly cadets not only cause quavery parade ranks—but also anxious parents. 
Hence a large Tennessee military academy located in the Cumberland foot- 
hills, had to figure a way to adequately warm up twenty good-sized buildings 
during the damp winter. 

That was how Trane equipment came into the picture. Trane heating equip- 
ment drew Old Man Winter’s fangs quickly. neatly, efficiently. In the campus 
chapel, where quiet operation was paramount, as well as in gymnasium, 
swimming pool, barracks, and classrooms where other special requirements 
were to be met, it was possible to select exactly the right unit from the 
extensive Trane line of unit heaters, convectors and related products. 

So another problem was solved—by the same equipment which makes air 
more efficient. more comfortable. more usable in thousands of offices, stores, 
plants 

Shivering cadets may be no problem of yours. But if air is short-changing 
your operations, remember that Trane engi- 
neers know air. How to warm it. cool it, dry it, 
humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local 
Trane representative will be glad to work with 
your own architect, engineer or contractor. 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER M 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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FOR GUARANTEED INCOME: Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Brannan would replace 
the present market supports with subsidies 
for the farmer. 


the issue is now being argued out in 
the country. They oppose it on two 
grounds: ‘They want price support in the 
market rather than direct subsidies, and 
they take the line that 100% of parity 
is too high. 

There’s no doubt that the farm sur- 
pluses will be a more critical problem a 
year from now when the voters go to 
the polls. Already, the government is 
into crops up to the $3-billion mark. A 
vear from now, with new bumper 
harvests in, it will be even worse off. 


Special Trucks Used for 
Bulk Feed Delivery 


A potentially large new market for 
tank trucks and conveyor equipment fs 
being established in southern California, 
where bulk hauling and handling of 
commercial farm feeds is being pushed. 
The idea is to haul the feed direct from 
manufacturer to the farm, where it is 
unloaded into the feed room by a special 
conveyor built into the truck body. 

In pioneering bulk delivery, ‘Triangle 
Grain Co. of Bellflower, Los Angeles 
suburb, has developed one of the re- 
gion’s biggest dairy-feed operations. 
Using specially-built tank trucks and 
screw-type unloading conveyors, ‘T'ri- 
angle says lower operating expenses 
mean that it can quote dairymen price 
savings of approximately $5 a ton. 

Forced into the idea by wartime 
shortages of labor and sacks, ‘Triangle 
now operates a whole fleet. A 16-ft. 
truck body handles about 8 tons of feed; 
a 35-ft. semi-trailer type, of frameless 
aluminum, can carry 20 tons. 
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l'ast emergency service is business-getter. . . . 


Overseas charter rates put heavy, bulky shipments, such as furniture, into the air. 


SUCK 
AIRWAYs, 


DAL~ NYc 


Airfreight: Fewer Lines, More Cargo 


Ihere’s a good chance that the air- 

freight industry may not have as much 
red ink next year as in the past. 
@ Reasons—One reason is that marketing 
men arc learning that air 
freight often can solve transportation 
headaches 

Another is that the airfreight indus 
try has pretty well shaken down into a 
standardized, dependable pattern. Most 
of the shoestring operators are now out 
of the picture. That leaves only the big 
passengel 0 carry 
freight) plus a handful of scrappy all- 
freighters 

here’s another factor in the upturn 
of the airfreighters’ fortunes: They are 


gradually 


carners (who also 
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learning fast how to merchandise their 
services to U.S. businessmen. 

e Successes—As a result, you can now 
point to successful companies among 
the three main types of airfreight han- 
dlers—the carriers themselves; the air- 
freight forwarders (who lump a number 
of small shipments into one big one, 
which is then shipped at bulk rates); 
and the specialty-freight handlers (who 
do special handling, etc., in addition to 
transportation). 

e Slick Airways, for example, said last 
week that it has operated in the black 
in the three months since the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board gave it certification. 

e Skyways Freight Forwarding Corp., 


which entered the freight forwarder field 
in August, is already handling three 
times as much freight as it needs to 
break even. 

e Emery Air Freight Corp., a “person- 
alized” freight handler in business since 
1948, has had healthy gains every 
month this year over last. 

The total volume of airfreight han- 
dled has been zooming ever since the 
war ended. In the immediate postwar 
period, airfreight companies sprang up 
like weeds. Ex-G.1. pilots swarmed into 
the field—with more flying than business 
experience. 

e Red Years—Then, for several years, 
the airfreighters doubled and_ trebled 
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“Is this the same ROEBLING that 
helped you build the Golden Gate Bridge?’ 





“Well, Ted, that’s one way to put it! 
And this sure is the same Roebling. 
Besides making wire and huge 
cables for suspension bridges, 
Roebling weaves wire screens. I’ve 
seen screens like this in quarries and 
mines all over the country.” 
A “A “ 

The fact is, its Bridge Division is only one 
of Rocbling’s seven major divisions, each 
producing a distinctive line of wire or wire 
products of wide and essential service 
in industry. Importantly too, at the big 
Roebling plants in and near Trenton, New 
Jersey, developments are made constantly 
that bring new efficiency and economy to 
a vast range of industrial operations. 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope is 
made in a large range of types to assure 
topflight performance in every application. 
Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” Wire 
Rope is unsurpassed for ease of handling, 
smooth operation and long life. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE—CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE. Roebling makes more 
than 60 standard types of electrical wire 
and cable —meets practically every trans- 
mission, distribution and service require- 
ment. Roevar Magnet Wire is a leading 
specification for high-speed winding. 


WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. From the 
largest, most rugged Aggregate Screens 
to the most finely woven Filter Cloths, 
there’s a full line of Roebling industrial 
screens. Wires made of special steels and 
non-ferrous metals assure longer wear and 
corrosion resistance. 
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ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED—WIRE. 
Roebling high carbon wire is a quality' 
product and dependably uniform in gauge, 
grain structure and finish. This, of course, 
means that machine stoppages and rejects 
are cut to a minimum, and production 
costs pulled down. 
; ar -" 
w w w 
Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might bring savings and im- 
proved performance in your operations. 
Write or call your nearest Roebling branch 
office. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. ® Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. ® Denver, 
1635 17th St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los 
Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector 
St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. ® Pittsburgh, 855 
W. North Ave. ® Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
* San Francisco, 1740 17th St. ® Seattle, 900 First Ave. 




















you'll 4G more profits with 
this precision rolled strip 


CMP Thinsteel is a genuine strip 
product with all the characteristics 
of superior accuracy to gauge, sur- 
face, finish and edge, which distin- 
guish it from other types of cold 
rolled products. 

You can sometimes buy cold rolled 
sheets slit to strip steel widths at 
a lower per-pound price than CMP 
Thinsteel—BUT, if you will total 
the steel weight you actually use 
for any given number of units, thus 
produced, determine the time re- 
quired to produce them, including 
down-time for jammed dies and die 
changes, and check the total num- 
ber of salable units which result, 
after allowing for rejects, we be- 
lieve a comparable check on an 
equal weight of CMP Thinsteel 
will show you worthwhile savings. 
We shall be glad to arrange for a 
competitive test to be run at your 
convenience. 






cmp 
THINSTEEL 


LOW CARBON 

SPRING STEEL 

ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 






the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Chicago @ 
Indianapolis © St.Louis @ 


Los Angeles 
Detroit 
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the freight they carried. But almost 
nobody made any money. 

The regular trunk-line passenger 

carriers (like American, United, etc.) 
carped at the nonscheduled _ lines. 
These, they claimed, were skimming the 
cream off the airfreight business. ‘The 
nonskeds countered that the big airlines 
weren't really interested in carrying 
freight. Besides, they said, the big lines’ 
airmail subsidies made it possible for 
them to haul freight at a loss—and thus 
drive the newcomers out of business. 
e Pattern—The present pattern of air- 
freight operations, which seems likely to 
be fairly permanent, came this year. In 
April, CAB revised its rules so that 
every airline that operates on a regular 
schedule must have a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. And in August, 
CAB certificated four airfreight lines— 
Slick Airways, Flying Tiger, U.S. Air- 
ways, and Airnews—to operate on regu- 
lar schedules. 

That pretty well washed out the rest 


of the nonskeds. It left them three 
main choices: 
(1) To become “small, irregular 


carriers”; 

(2) To limit their flying entirely to 
contract jobs; 

(3) To go out of business. (A lot of 
bitter airfreighters took this course.) 
e Pitch—The remaining airfreightline 
operators and airfreight handlers are 
making a variety of pitches for business 

with considerable success. 

The Flying Tiger Line, for example, 


de-emphasizes the speed of airfreight. 
It harps on the savings which merchants 
can get through elimination of costly 
packaging operations. "lying ‘Tiger also 
plugs low rates. 

Skyways Freight Forwarding Corp., 
on the other hand, plays up speed. And 
it is going after the small package busi- 
ness. This hasn’t found its way into the 
airfreighters’ hands mainly because their 
minimum rates start with 25-lb.. ship- 
ments. 

A five-pound parcel, for example, 
would cost $8.25 to ship from New 
York to San Francisco by airfreight— 
the same charge as for a 25-Ib. parcel. 
Skyways’ rate is $2.43; the company 
does this by consolidating small ship- 
ments, then airfreighting them over the 
passenger-freight or all-freight airlines 
at bulk-shipment rates. 

Emery Air Freight Corp. is a more 

specialized type of airfreight handler. 
Emery’s emphasis is on speed. In addi- 
tion, Emery plugs pickup on_ short 
notice; direct transportation to the first 
and fastest available flight; direct deliv- 
ery by an Emery agent to the consignee; 
plus a telegram back to the shipper con- 
firming the actual delivery time. 
e Types—Garment shipments still lead 
all other types of airfreight in volume. 
The perishability of fashion is one of 
the chief reasons. On the other hand, 
some manufacturers figure that shipping 
dresses unpacked, on Slick’s special gar- 
ment-truck racks, saves as much as 27¢ 
per garment. 


New 75¢ Wage Floor Will 
Affect How Many ...and Where ? 








75¢ Minimum Wage: a Mild Sales Stimulus 


U. S. retailers, particularly in the Southeast, 
are casting sheep’s eyes at a small but tasty 
$300-million-a-year melon. That’s what gov- 
ernment experts think will be added to in- 
comes via the new 75¢-an-hour minimum 


wage (BW —Oct.15'49,p15). Under _ it, 
some 1.5-million workers throughout the 
country will make from 5¢ to 20¢ an hour 
more—or an average of about $200 per year 
for each worker affected by the new law. 
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What a top executive needs these 
days is a map through the maze of 
perils called the Inventory Problem. 

If inventory is too high, he may 
be trapped by falling prices, obso- 
lescence, or carrying costs. If it’s 
low, he risks customer complaints. 

This inventory problem is a 
sales problem, a production prob- 
lem, and the biggest management 
problem a general manager faces. 
Only good judgment can find the 
way out. But it has to be informed 
judgment. 

McBee Keysort can’t do a gen- 
eral manager's thinking for him. 


This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 


Which way is 


out ? 





It can give him, and promptly, the 
sales, production, and stock bal- 
ance facts needed to keep inven- 
tory at an operating minimum. 
For Keysort can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method... 


~ 


. What items are selling and what 
are not. 


N 


. What quantities are on hand, 
and how long they’ve been there. 
. What has to be produced or 
purchased ...and how soon. 


w 


A general manager can increase 
selling efficiency. With the infor- 
mation McBee Keysort provides, 
he can coordinate orders and sales 


Stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 


card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data... classify it... file 
it... findit...useit... quickly and accurately. 





pressures with inventory. 


A general manager can control 
production costs. Keysort job and 
material-tickets keep him advised 
on work-in-process, permit him to 
schedule production tightly. 

Balanced inventory is rigidly 
controlled inventory. McBee con- 
trols it with simple, inexpensive, 
flexible methods and machines that 
save time, money, work, worry. 

No wonder McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a few 
short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort — The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 











A manufacturer of electrical 


equipment standardizes on 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper” — because of its uni- 
formity. This enables him to 
obtain exactness of his fin- 
ished product without having 
to adjust his processing to 


paper variations. 


This manufacturer knows he 
can rely on the dependable uni- 
formity of MOSINEE. Such 
dependability may help you 
solve your problem. Write 
Dept. BW and MOSINEE 
“paperologists” will be glad 
to confer with you without 


obligation, 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 
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STORE LIGHTING is explained to retailers by new G.E. traveling clinic. Mockups show 


proper lighting for displays of drugs, groceries, glasswear, and other products. 





HOME LIGHTING fixture displays, spon- 
sored by lamp makers, show best types of 
lamps for living room, kitchen, bathroom, 
or for reading a mystery novel in bed. 


SCHOOL ROOM LIGHTING is demon- 
strated to school and parent-teacher groups 
with before-and-after arrangements of desks, 
blackboards, and of course, lighting. 


G.’s Rolling Clinic Sells Good Lighting 


If you want to sell an improved prod- 
uct, you've often got to convince your 
prospective customer that it’s better 
than the one he already has. That's a 
familiar problem in the lighting indus- 
try, which is constantly working out 
new lights and fixtures to do old jobs 
better. 

To keep its customers up-to-date on 
the newest ideas in lighting, General 
Electric Co. has set up two traveling 
clinics. Previewed in Cleveland re- 
cently, the clinics will hit the road in 
special motor vans early in 1950. Al- 
ready both units have been booked for 
a year of three-day demonstrations. 

The clinics will attract a variety of 


audiences, ranging from lighting equip- 
ment wholesalers to home-owners. 
School officials, parent-teacher groups, 
and all types of retailers will come to 
special sessions dealing with their in- 
dividual lighting problems. 

Local public utility companies will 
share sponsorship of the clinics with 
G.E. In addition, several lighting manu- 
facturers have contributed fixture dis- 
plays which demonstrate the lighting 
applications discussed at the clinics. 

Although the merchandising pitch of 
the clinics will be subdued, the lighting 
engineer who travels with the show will 
quote G.E. prices on request. Fixture 
prices will also be available. 
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A Look at ‘50 


Federated Department 
Stores makes public its forecast 
on how various retail lines will 
fare next year. 


A lot of retailers went into the fall 
season with an optimistic feeling. ‘hey 
figured on an uptrend in retail sales 
after a long downward slide (BW— 
Sep.10’49,p72). And judging from the 
latest figures on department stores, the 
optimists have backed the right horse. 

I’ederal Reserve Board figures for the 

week ended Nov. 5 show this happy 
trend: The weck’s over-all dollar volume 
for department stores came within 2% 
of the same week in 1948. ‘This is a 
big improvement over the 6% lag for 
the year to date. The performance 
was, of course, spotty, ranging from 
San Francisco’s minus 13% showing 
to Syracuse’s plus 24%. 
e More to Come—The most encourag 
ing part about the over-all perfcrmance 
was the fact that the departmerit stores 
achieved it in the face of at least two 
deterrents—warm fall weather and 
strikes. But if you follow the reasoning 
of Fred Lazarus, Jr., president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Inc., you can 
account for the improvement on sound 
long-range factors. Better yet, there's 
more good news to come. 

At a meeting of his top executives 
in New York City last week, Lazarus 
made this prediction: The next six 
months will show no further drop in 
employment and production; and busi- 
ness in 1950 wil! more than recover 
from its low point of Jitly, 1949. 

What will this do for retailing? Here 
Lazarus broke with tradition and made 
public the pulse readings on which his 
company will base its operations for 
the next six months: 

Over-all dollar volume of department 
stores won’t vary much from 1949; any 
possible decrease wouldn’t top 5% 

Women’s ready-to-wear volume will 
“come close to last spring.” 

Men’s wear will do slightly better; 
Lazarus expects it to “equal previous 
spring sales.” In any case, the period of 
declining sales is over. 

Home furnishings will do “moder- 
ately’ well, mainly because of residen- 
tial building The appliance market 
will be competitive. 

Piece goods will “‘still fail to make 
the previous year's figures.” But the 
showing will be better than gencrally 
anticipated now. 

Textiles will return to “fully competi- 
tive conditions” in the spring; Lazarus 
doesn’t think that the present condi- 
tion of relative scarcity in some lines 
of goods will continue. 
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FAT SPLITTING 


FOR CONTINUOUS 


FAT SPLITTING 





Ewptoyinc the patented Colgate- 
Emery process, Chemical Plants 
Division offers a ‘‘\packaged”’ plant for 
the continuous splitting of animal and 
vegetable fats into fatty acids and 
high quality sweet water. This process 
operates efficiently without the use of 
a catalyst, and effects a split of 98% 
or higher. The inj:ial cost of ‘the plant 
and the subsequent economies in heat, 
utilities and labor provide profits 
unequalled by other fat-splitting meth- 
ods . . . Chemical Plants Division sup- 
plies the complete plant including 
equipment, piping, instruments and 
buildings and operator-training—ready 
for operation ... Write for Bulletin 
No. 2220. 


x aerk 


Throughout the process industries, the 
engineering and construction facilities 
of Chemical Plants Division are used 
to increase production and build greater 
profits in a rapidly tightening market. 
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Route your exports and imports 


cL PORTS and LYKES! 


If the base of your world trade operation is situ- 
ated in Mid-Continent or Southern States, get the 
most value from your shipping dollar by using fast, 
experienced LYKES ocean cargo facilities available 
to you at U. S. GULF PORTS, your logical gateway 
to world markets. 

Put LYKES regularly scheduled services to work 
for you. Six routes provide the choice and scope of 
export-import shipping you require. Always specify 
“Via GULF PORTS and LYKES LINES.” 
LYKES=FOR WORLD TRAVEL! 
All Lykes cargo liners offer comfortable pas- 
senger accommodations. For travel infor- 
mation and reservations, as well as export- 
import information, write Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., Dept. C, New Orleans, La. 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVES- 
TON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 
Tampa, Washington, D. C. OFFICES AND AGENTS 

IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 


BURNHAM OFFERS INDUSTRY 
AN ELECTRIC RADIATOR THAT’S 


EXPLOSION-PROOF 
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Hawaii Beckons 


Islands are starting a $1-mil- 
lion promotion program to get 
back tourist trade that was halted 
during dock strike. 
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Hawaii wants its tourists back—but 
fast. That caused the exuberant news- 
paper ads you may have seen last week 
saying: “All clear . for your mid- 
ocean holiday in Hawaii.” 

e Program—The newspaper campaign 
is just one part of the islands’ $1-mil- 


lion program to bring more_ tourists 
than ever to Hawaii in the next 21 


months. Hawaiian merchants and 
hotelmen—and the ship and _airlines— 
are anxious to make up the ground they 
lost during the recent 159-day dock 
strike (BW—Oct.15’49,p116). 

Impetus for the campaign came from 
the territorial legislature. In special ses- 
sion last month because of the dock 
strike, the lawmakers voted to start the 
program. The territory will put up 
$500,000 (its largest previous contribu- 
tion was $75,300 for two years.) The 
business community will put up a like 
amount. The Hawaii Visitors Bureau 
will have charge of spending the money. 
e Themes—The campaign will have 
two themes: first, to draw tourists to 
Hawaii in the spring and fall, the off 
seasons; next, to persuade tourists to 
spend more time on the “outside 
islands” away from Honolulu and Wai- 
kiki. Here the scenery is more rustic 
—and hotel space more plentiful. 

Hawaii figures it could accommodate 
60,000 to 70,000 tourists a vear with- 
out building a single new hotel room, 
if it could keep the existing rooms full 
the year round. In 1948, the islands 
drew some 40,000 tourists. Islanders 





Listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. for Class 
{—Group D; Class 2—Group 
F and G Atmospheres 
Your hazard-area heating problems can be 
solved by the Burnham Explosion-Proof 
Radiator. This efficient heater combines 
rugged cast-iron construction with completely 
automatic electrical operation. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for safe operation 
in Class |— Group D atmospheres: petroleum 
derivatives, lacquer solvent vapors, natural 
gas, etc.; Class 2— Group F and G atmos- 
pheres: carbon black, coal, coke, flour, starch 
and grain dusts. 











@ Packaged heat — Easily and quickly 
installed without interruption of plant 
activities 

@ No maintenance problem — Merely 
an occasional water check 


© Trouble-free performance — A flick 
of the switch starts thermostatically 
controlled heat 








If your plant has a danger area that needs 
efficient heating at low unit cost, send for 
detailed information on your business 
letterhead. 
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ELECTRIC RADIATOR DEPARTMENT 
IRVINGTON NEW YORK 





hoped for 50,000 this year until the 
dock strike began. 

e Target—Now that a two-week vaca- 
tion in Hawaii has become a $500 pos- 
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Yes! PLus means more for less! You get all the 

superior design, materials and workmanship 

Puus has always built into its tried-and-tough 

machines at new lowest prices from $75.00 to 

$190.00 less than other key-drive machines. 
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YOUR CHOICE OF 2 MODELS IN 5 SIZES 
@ PLUS Part Keyboard—as low as $100. 


Only machine of its kind on the market. 
All keys above the 5-key eliminated for 
handier size, unsurpassed speed in addition. 
Subtracts and multiplies, too. Three sizes: 
6 columns, total 7, 9 total 10, and 12 total 
13, adding to 9,999,999,999,999. Weigh only 
6, 9 and 12 pounds respectively —zipper 
carrying cases available. 














gt 
Mh, TTT ” 
eo 
PLUS Full Keyboard—down to only $295. 


The lightest, quietest full-size key-drive 
machine on the market. Special keyboard 
and counterbalanced touch give 
unexcelled speed and accuracy in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing. 
Featherlight in operation—featherlight to 
carry; weighs only as much as a portable 
typewriter. Two sizes: 9 columns, total 
10 and 12 columns, total 13. Zipper 
carrying cases available. 


PLUS MACHINES ARE DIFFERENT! 


No more ‘“‘nailed-down” operation— 
free-and-easy as floaters, adaptable to any 
figuring work anywhere. Special models 

for adding time, currency, weights, measures. 
All fully guaranteed with service 

and parts available in principal cities. 


Voaum Lip... 


pour Cell bay td. 


4 Mail this coupon for money-saving particulars! 


PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES Ine. 


37 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Bell Punch Company «+ Established 1878 
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sibility through air travel, the islands 
are gunning for the middle-income tour- 
ist. What’s more, the big airlines are 
considering modifying their $160 one- 
way and $288 round-trip fares (neither 
figure includes tax). 

United is asking for a “common 
fare” which would give the tourist a 
free ride to one of the outside islands 
at no extra charge. Pan American is 
asking a $120 one-way, $228 round-trip 
tourist coach fare. Both plans await 
CAB approval. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





To promote good design in furniture, 
the Merchandise Mart of Chicago and 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
have worked out a joint program. A 
committee selected by the museum will 
pick home furnishings to go on display 
for 10 months at the Mart, and for a 
fall showing at the Museum. 
: * 

G.I. insurance refunds are already 
headed for retailers’ pockets. The Had- 
ley Furniture Co. in Worcester, Mass., 
is offering veterans a no-moncy-down 
deal on purchases up to $300. Veterans 
pay when they get their refunds, get 
a 20% merchandise bonus for buying 
now 

cs 
Coffee imports will probably hit a ree- 
ord high this year, despite the bad crop 
year in Brazil (BW —Oct.29'49,p20). 
The National Coffee Assn. expects im 
ports to hit 2.8-billion Ib.; the previous 
record, in 1948, was 2.7-billion. 

© 
Government publications on retailing 
are now easier to get. The Commerce 
Dept. has just issued a booklet entitled 
“1949 Guide to Government Informa- 
tion on Retailing.”” You can get a copy 
for 15¢ from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

« 
Bob Hope has been named honorary 
president of the National ‘Television 
Dealers Assn.—and not without reason. 
Although you can’t see Hope on TV 
yet, Californians can buy receivers 
through his firm; he’s California dis- 
tributor for Du Mont. 

ry 
Less candy is being caten by Americans, 
says the Commerce Dept. It estimates 
that candy sales this vear will come to 
some 16.7 lb. per person; last year, the 
average was 18.2. 

e 
Beer price wars are on the horizon in 
several major cities. Russel H. Hop- 
kins, executive manager of the National 
Beer Wholesalers Assn., blames the 
mounting surplus of suds. Other fac- 
tors: strikes, and a normal seasonal de- 
cline in beer sales. 
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Greatly increases the 
life of screw-head dies 


and plugs 


KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
called for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 





KEYSTONE 


Special Analysis Wire, Setting 
New Standards of Performance 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA ... ILLINOIS 
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Siinbeely Clark Announces 
FOUR NEW 
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all made with the new LongLac 

sulphate fibers, these papers look whiter, 
feel smoother, are stronger, 

and give you finer printing at lower 


relative cost .than ever before! 


Leuk nr 
CO al Leweleoal fer NOW 












re : 
Like a new father, we’re mighty proud to announce 
our new babies... a balanced line of four great new 


papers, with a choice of weights in each grade! 


You'll be excited, too, when you see their remark- 
able printability, made possible by Kimberly-Clark’s 
development of the new LongLac fibers. These longer, 
stronger fibers provide an exceptionally firm, cohesive 
base sheet with maximum binding qualities and better 
foldability. This has led to an improved coating for- 
mulation which gives these new Levelcoat papers a uni- 


form, mirror-smooth surface never before achieved. 


With ink trapped and anchored uniformly, each 
halftone dot prints to its precise tone value. With 
uniform pick resistance developed across the entfre 
sheet, solids print clearly, smoothly. And with each 
new Levelcoat paper, brilliant colors are reproduced 
at maximum tonal density with a minimum of ink. 

That’s printability at its best... and that’s why 


new 1950 Levelcoat is your best buy in paper today! 





LEVELCOAT PAPERS 


—the highest achievement of 77 years of fine papermaking. New Hifect 
has the appearance and printability you expect of higher-priced enamels. 
You'll find permanence, folding endurance and dimensional stability 
make Hifect the ideal choice for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


—a deluxe paper designed to fill a long-fele need in offset printing. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay for costlier enamel offset to 
achieve the finest offset printing. New Lithofect combines a moisture- 
resistant coating to eliminate surface pick, with a strong base sheet. 
Renders rich, solid blacks and glossy colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT 


~—improved with the addition of LongLac sulphate fibers to make this 
quality sheet more popular than ever. Now it’s whiter—it's smoother— 
and folds even better than before. Faster setting time and greater all- 
round press dependability make Trufect a finer, bigger value for 1950. 


New MULTIFECT 


-the Levelcoat economy sheet designed for volume printing, now 
prints far better with less ink—combines faster setting time with 
smoother performance on the press. LongLac fibers give new Multifect 
added strength, better foldability and ream-on-ream uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Ciark 
Control | 
CENTERS 





Close-up view of Size 2 
Starter and Circuit 
Breaker 


@_ CLARK CONTROL CENTERS embody the latest engineering 
features for integrated, economical, efficient, neat installation of 
A.C. Motor Starters with Circuit Breakers, or Fusible Disconnect. 

@ Each section is 90" high, 24" wide, and 20” deep, and all sections 
can be arranged in any angular pattern to meet floor space re- 
quirements. Additions to existing installations are easily made. 

@_ The 24” width has the definite advantage of supplying liberal 
wiring space for all units. For starters up to and including Size 3, 
a 6” wiring trough with hinged door is provided. 

@, Units are 13” high, or a multiple thereof. Each section accom- 
modates any combination of starters (Sizes 1 through 5) totalling 
65" in height. Rearrangements are easily made at any time. 

@ Louvres, top and bottom, provide adequate ventilation, and 
avoid accumulative heating. 

@ Units are “plug-in” type, easily removed. 

@ Load and control leads, and horizontal line bus can be placed 
in either the top or bottom and can be interchanged. 

@, The control equipment and wiring troughs are accessible from 
the front, by simply opening a door. 

@ Vertical sections are mounted on a common floor channel for 
rigidity and perfect alignment. 


For full details ask for Bulletin 6200 


tHe CLARK CONTROLLER co. 


, 2 
NEERED ELECTRICAL CONTROL + 1146 EAST 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Planemaking Still Private 


Sirs: 

In the article headed “Passenger Jets” 
[BW —Oct.8'49,p38|. you stated: “Al- 
ready the nationalized British aircraft 
industry has built and flown six differ- 
ent versions of jet airliners.” 

I would point out that the aircraft 
construction industry in Great Britain 
is still free enterprise; only scheduled 
air passenger transport services are na- 
tionalized. All the jet airliners now 
being tested were developed by private 
enterprise. Sir Geoffrey de Havilland, 
in order to keep clear of govertfnent 
interference in developing the success- 
ful Comet, gambled a fortune on de- 
livery to a target date. 

Ray Hupson 
AIMS OF INDUSTRY, LTD. 
LONDON : 


en the story “Private Capital Built 
British Jet” [BW—Oct.29°49,p80] 
free enterprise is given its duc. U.S. 
plane makers are also going ahead on 
their own with jet transport develop- 
ment—no time to wait for federal 
money [BW—Nov.5’49,p16]. 


Needed: Productivity 


Sirs: 

I have been saving an editorial from 
Business Week of March 5 {What 
Happens After the Marshall Plan? page 
]12| for some months, thinking that 
at some future time, I would send you 
a note in regard to the statements and 
conclusions in this particular editorial. 

The statements made seem to be 
taken almost entirely from ECA work- 
ing papers, reaching conclusions that 
you have. By this I mean you are 
completely ignoring the fact that in- 
creased productivity could and should 
solve most of the problems of Lurope. 
We obtain our wealth by the produc- 
tivity of our people. Europe, on the 
other hand, is not able to produce 
sufficiently for her own people and will 
not have enough to ship to other parts 
of the world. 

Increased productivity carries with it 
increased wages, and living standards, 
and with two-thirds of the people of the 
world using only $7.00 per year of man- 
ufactured goods, I think you will agree 
we have not yet touched the possible 
world markets. 

The original ECA act was planned 
to aid European industry and to im- 
prove its know-how and _ productivity, 
but, unfortunately ECA has now ruled 
that ECA technical assistance can only 
go to foreign governments. England’s 
plight, as well as that of other countries 
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This remarkable instrument steps up production 
for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


\NE of the largest producers of 

propellers for outboard and in- 

board motors had trouble in the 
foundry with porous castings. 

A Cities Service combustion spe- 
cialist was called in for consultation. 
With the aid of the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover instrument 
he soon found that the trouble was 


due to the presence of excess air 1n 
the furnace gases and offered sug- 
gestions to correct the situation. 
Result: Scrap loss was reduced from 
4100 to 471 Ibs. and effected a sav- 
ing of $2359. 

Countless cases of similar results 
are now on file. If your operation 
includes industrial furnaces and 


Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
onalyzes exhaust gases quickly and 
accurately. Indicates either improper 
percentage of air or excess combus- 
tibles in the furnace goses. 


heat treating units of any size or 
type, you todo can profit from such 
service. Write today for a free 
demonstration. 


FREE! A fact-filled booklet entitled ““Com- 
bustion Control for Industry” is available 
upon request. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 501, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








(Fant 


THE SERVICE 
STATION MAN 











You can depend upon courteous, speedy service 
where you see modern Wayne Computing Pumps. The hose 
extends to reach your car anywhere in a wide radius and even 
if the island may be temporarily blocked, the attendant can 
serve your car. These modern business machines assure accu- 
rate measure and correct computation. If you are a station 
owner, be sure to send for illustrated bulletin on the new 
100-B Lowboy Computer .. . truly the biggest pump value 
offered today. 


Wayne 
GASOLINE PUMPS 


AUTO HOISTS e AIR COMPRESSORS 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO., 501 Tecumseh St., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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with dollar shortages, will only get 
worse instead of better unless they reach 
a point where they can compete effi- 
ciently in the world markets. 

R. W. Girrorp 
DIRECTOR 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORP, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e Business Week is in full agreement 
with Mr. Gifford regarding the need 
for increased productivity in Europe. 
Otherwise there is no chance that 
Europe can compete efficiently in world 
markets. On the other hand, Europe’s 
problem is also one of how large the 
world market is to be. And for the time 
being, at least, the U.S. alone is in a 
position to do much about that problem. 


Businessmen Behind the Curtain 


Sirs: 

I would like to know what sort of 
investments a “businessman’”’ (if there 
are any of them left) in the Iren Cur- 
tain countries can make; such countries 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia. Even 
in those countries, there must be some 
type of investment a person can make 
with some degree of safety. For ex- 
ample, I understand you can still own 
your own home, even in Russia. Would 
a farm be a possible investment for 
a city man, or would he be barred be- 
cause of absentee ownership? How 
about store and office buildings in the 
cities—are they still privately owned, 
and is the rent-control situation such 
that it would pay to buy one? Then 
there are mortgages—are they avail- 
able to private investors, or are they all 
financed by state banks and lending 
institutions? How about shares in man- 
ufacturing corporations- - those not 
likely to be nationalized—are any of 
these considered a safe investment at 
this time? 

I would be very much interested in 
knowing to what degree private prop 
erty rights still exist in these coun- 
tries, and what the outlook for the 
future is. In other words, how does 
the Czech or Polish businessman look 
at the future, and how is he investing 
his funds as of today? 

F. G. Kiocx 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


e BW’s Prague correspondent writes: 

Most of the businessmen I ever heard 
of emigrated, cither officially or un- 
officially. A lot have changed their 
spots and now continue in quite high 
positions in the manufacturing or com- 
mercial world. But the businessman 
as we understand the term has ceased 
to exist. A farm can be owned only 
by the person who works it—and it 
can’t exceed 50 hectares; a villa could 
probably be privately owned, even with 
a sub-let apartment, but nothing bigger 
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omatie Elevators 


ARE FULL OF “IDEAS” FOR 
DISPERSING THE 5 O'CLOCK MOB 


When it’s five o'clock and your tenants start a stampede for 
“down” elevators, can your starter think fast enough to integrate 
calls, cars and floors and clear out the crowd smoothly and 
efficiently ? 





Selectomatic can. Set one button and Selectomatic’s Electrical 
Brain starts concentrating on moving home-bound tenants in 
one direction—down— and with equally prompt service from 
every floor. 





Selectomatic automatically calculates the center of “down de- 
mand”’ (the load center), divides your building into zones above 
and below this center and orders the correct number of cars to 
wipe out the calls in each zone. As this load center “floats” up 
and down with the ever-changing area of heaviest demand, 
Selectomatic continues to react to this change—instantly and 
automatically. In some cases it has increased “Down Peak” 
passenger capacity 30%. 

















Selectomatic is the exclusive Westinghouse Elevator development 
that can’t be matched by any other brand of Vertical Transpor- 
tation. Send for Book B-3597 and read its complete, almost 
unbelievable, story. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Elevator 
Division, Department A, Jersey City, N. J. 


_ YOU CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


“Westinghouse 


Seleetomatic Elevators 


SCIENCE'S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION 







CHECK... AND 
YOU'LL SELECT 








J-98546 














The 1 man who felt as if hed 
mailed a million letters ! 


On the very first Wednesday in October, 
Mr. Joslyn Junes came home to a crisis, 
viz...a) His daughter Jean, sixteen, high 
school senior, and cute, was laid low by 
domestic science meat loaf the class didn’t 
quite domesticate; and b) her pals, scheduled 
to help send out class election notices that 
evening, were also out with mal de meatloaf; 
while c) the class election was Friday! 


Mk. suns said, “There, there! I'll do it 
myself, right after dinner.”’... Folding and 
inserting the notices in all 312 addressed 
envelopes was nothing. Sealing them all 
however, took longer than it should, even 
with a wet towel... Mr. J. then drove to 
the postoffice, intending to buy stamps and 
affix same to envelopes on the premises... 
but the postoffice was just closing! 

So back home he went to the 
wet towel, and stuck stamps on 
312 envelopes—which took even 
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= PITNEY-BOWES 


® Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1412 Pacific St., 


Originators of the pomese meter . 
in 93 citles in the U. S. and Canada 


longer than sealing flaps .. .When through, 
Mr. J. felt as if he had just mailed a million 
letters...°* Now J understand,” he said, “why 
the girls in the office want a postage meter! 
Gonna do something about it tomorrow!” 


Tue PB postage meter displaces sticky 
stamps and stamp sticking... 
prints any amount of postage 
needed for any kind of mail 
directly on the envelope, seals 
the flap at the same time!... 
prints a dated postmark, 
which saves postoffice time... 
also prints a small advertisement (optional) 
on the envelope... and prints postage for 
parcel post!... Protects and records postage 
used. Metered mailing is more efficient— 
for a few letters a day, or a few thousand! 
Call the nearest PB office, or write direct for 
the illustrated booklet, “So You Have 
Mailing Problems?” 









Stamford, Conn. 





. largest makers of mailing machines... offices 





than this is privately owned. Anyway, 
rents have been frozen at prewar prices 
and certainly wouldn’t return much to 
an investor. 

There are small manufacturers (not 
over 50 employces, and only in some 
branches of industry), but it is my 
guess that if such an owner was really 
doing quite a big business, he'd bc 
nationalized somehow or other. All! 
foreign and wholesale trade is state 
controlled, and recently the retail dis 
tributive trade has been turning into 
cooperatives. In the latter case, the 
previous owners (they rarely employ 
anybody, at most one or two juniors 
continue to run the stores within the 
co-op concerned, but as employees 
of the co-op. Of course, big business 
was cut from 1945 on, although many 
people made lots of money within the 
limitations. But this is all over now. 


Still Power Brushes 
Sirs: 

A recent issue of Business Week car- 
tied a story under the heading “New 
Method Polishes Steel Before Form 
ing” |BW—Sep.10°49,p60| which  er- 
ronecously included the Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. of Sharonville, Ohio, as one 
ot the companies using this process. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co. at the time 
this article appeared was using, and 
is still using, Osborn Fascut Power 
Briishes to polish the bumpers prior to 
plating. 

G. R. LunpsBerc 
OSBORN MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Still Jigs 
Sirs: 

It has just come to my attention that 
Business Week carried an article 
[BW —Aug.20'49,p38| which said: 

“Diamonds:—In South Africa the 
Premier Diamond Mining Co., Ltd., 
has replaced age-old methods of treat- 
ing diamond-bearing earth with jigs 
and pans with the heavy-media process, 
the plant processes earth at a rate of 
§0 tons an hour.” 

Denver Mineral Jigs are being in- 
stalled in the new plant of Premicr 
(T'VL) Diamond Mining Co., Ltd., for 
the concentration of diamondiferous 
ground finer than ten mesh. This in 
stallation, a result of pilot plant testing 
and operation, proves that jigging has 
not been completely replaced by heavy- 
media process at Premier Mine. 

Furthermore, Denver Mineral Jigs 
are extensively used in other diamond 
recovery plants as well as in all types 
of ore dressing plants throughout the 
world. 

T. S. Barrey, Jr. 
DENVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 
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From the Farm... 


Industrial 


Products 
Through Chemurgy! 


Mor: and more, farmer and manufacturer share common 
interests—thanks to chemurgy, the branch of chemistry 
concerning itself with the industrial use of farm products. 
Everybody benetts: farmer, manufacturer, consumer. 


Atlas Powder Company, active in the field of chemurgy, is a 
substantial user of farm products. For example, Atlas uses 
millions of pounds of corn sugar each year to produce sorbitol, 
“Nature’s own conditioner.”” This form of alcohol, found in 
some fruits and berries, once was scarce and costly. Today, 
thanks to Atlas chemurgy, sorbitol is plentiful and inexpen- 
sive, and is used in the manufacture of cosmetics, foods, 
medical and pharmaceutical preparations; in plasticizers; in 
industrial fnishes for a wide variety of products; and in 
moisture conditioning such products as tobacco, textiles, 


gaskets, paper specialties. 


Atlas chemurgy transforms other farm products—fats and 
oils of animal or vegetable origin—into industrial materials. 
Among these are emulsifiers used in foods, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics and the like. 


Atlas is organized to provide technical service in its most 
complete sense. If you use any of the products Atlas makes— 
emulsifiers, detergents, activated carbons, laundry covers, 
industrial finishes, explosives—our technical and engineering 


staffs are prepared to write a prescription for your specific 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 
Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents 


problem. 
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PRODUCTION 





BARIUM-TITANATE ELEMENTS can be made in almost any shape. These elements 
change electrical energy into mechanical energy, produce ultrasonic vibrations. 





FUBULAR ELEMENT has been processed 
so that energy is aimed at axis of the tube. 


Lab-Size Ultrasonic Tools 





DISH-SHAPED ELEMENT focuses vibra- 


tions at whatever point engineer wants. 


Brush Development Co. uses new ceramic piezoelectric 
material for small, pilot-size sound units so that a manufacturer can 
try out ultrasonics in his own plant. Aim: to sell a commercial unit. 


Say “ultrasonics” to an engineer ot 
production man and he'll give you a 
That's because the commer 
cial job that high-frequency sound 
waves can do looks big and promising 
BW —Sep.24'49,p64). Engineers are 
learning all the time new wavs to usc 
sound as a working tool for industry 

They will have new impetus to carry 
man individual plant 
basis—as a result of a project of Brush 
Development Co., Cleveland 
© Help Wanted—At this point, the en 


quick ear 


on their studics 


gineers need a hand. For all the 
ported progress, commercial ultrasoni 
development has been slow. The main 


reason has been the lack of adequate 
development equipment. Most progress 
has come along specific lines—such as 
the production of an emulsion by bom 
barding oil and water with high-fre 
But an individual 


quency sound waves 
a_pilot-siz 


manufacturer who wanted 
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sound transducer (the official name) to 
try out on his own operation has been 
more or less out of luck. He hasn't 
been able to buy a sound transducer 
the wav he would buy an electrical or 
clectronic device for test work in_ his 
own plant. 
e Brush’s Answer—Brush Development 
is staking a good-sized chunk of money 
on its answer to the “trv it vourself” 
problem. Next week, at the New York 
Chemical Show, the company will un 
veil a table model-sized transducer, the 
first in its new Hypersonic line. What 
Brush has is a direct method for trans 
lating electrical energy into mechanical 
cnergy on a large scale. Most avail 
ible equipment has been limited to 
relatively small power ratings. 
e Brush’s Role—Here’s what Brush has 
in mind to do with its new develop 
ment: 

1) It would 


make the lab-sized 


sound units available (at about $1,400) 
to interested industrialists, who could 
play with them in their own labora- 
tories, find out how ultrasonics could 
be used in their own production work; 

(2) ‘Then Brush would check an in- 
dividual manufacturer's findings and 
plans in its own pilot plant in Cleve- 
land. 

(3) Finally, Brush would build the 

commercial unit that would do the 
specific job the manufacturer wanted 
done. 
e Heart of the Matter—l’o move in on 
the ultrasonic field on that kind of 
scale requires plenty of development 
work. Most of Brush’s studies centered 
around the heart of the unit: the little 
element that produces sound waves 
when it is tickled by electric current. 
That unit has traditionally been a crvs- 
tal with “piezoelectric” qualities. 

The piezoelectric phenomenon _ is 
nothing new. It was first discovered in 
1880 by Jacques and Pierre Curie, who 
noted that when electric currents are 
applied to crystalline salts, the crystal 
structure changes shape. What hap 
pens is that the crystal translates elec 
trical energy into mechanical energy. 
If the current applied to the crystals 
alternates in direction, the crystal will 
expand and contract in resonance: 

@ Quartz Short—Quartz crystals, mined 
and processed to special shape, have up 
to now been the main source for piezo 
electric elements. But the supply isn’t 
too large. And the problem is height 
cned because, of the natural quartz 
available, there’s a shortage of crystals 
large enough for full-scale industrial 
production of ultrasonic waves. Syn 
thetic quartz crystals can be made, but 
in large sizes they cost plenty 

e New Find—So Brush Development 
researchers gave up on quartz, began 
looking around for another source of 
piezoelectricitvy. They found it in a 
ceramic material: a barium titanate. 

About the beginning of World War 
II, scientists at the Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Co. (now a division of National 
Lead Co.) found that certain ceramic 
materials containing titanium, notably 
barium titanate, exhibited diclectric 
behavior. Research showed that it’s 
possible to manufacture barium-titanate 
ceramics that will have electric prop 
erties; the ceramics will also respond 
mechanically to applied electric energy 
the way quartz piezoclectric crystals 
respond. 

Next step was to design forms of 
ceramic “transducers” that convert elec 
trical energy into ultrasonic sound 
cnergy. 
¢ Differences—Operating characteris- 
tics, however, are entirely different 
from piezoelectric-crvstal transducers 
or magnetic devices that also produce 
soundwaves. 

For example, Brush has worked out 
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a way to produce barium-titanate 
ceramic elements in a variety of shapes. 
Ihis makes it possible to build large 
industrial-type transducers to fit prac- 
tically any specific purpose. The ce- 
ramic material can take the form of a 
spherical shell or a cylindrical tube to 
concentrate the sound energy in a spe- 
cific operating area. 

e Direction Control—The piezoelectric 
crystals previously used had one limi- 
tation: ‘he electrical driving voltage 
must be applied in a fixed direction; it 
results in a mechanical action in a fixed 
direction. ‘The barium-titanate ceramics 
do not have this limitation. Instead, 
the direction of the mechanical action 
is determined by a polarizing electric 
field that is applied during manufac- 
ture. ‘This direction can be made to 
vary from one point of the transducer 
to another. For example, in a tubular 
transducer «clement, the polarizing 
direction can be focused toward the 
central axis of the tube. 

With the polarizing technique, it is 
possible to get ultrasonic waves emanat- 
ing uniformly from a curved surface; 
the waves may be concentrated into 
a limited area. 

e Lower Voltage—The barium-titanate 
ceramic clements have another advan 
tage: They can develop high power 
without the high voltages required for 
quartz-crystal generators 

@ Commercial Unit—With the ‘“‘crys- 
tal” problem licked, Brush’s job was a 
lot simpler. Net result of its work is 
the commercial version of a transducer 
employing a ceramic clement. 

Brush ultrasonic equipment is now 
available in three models. First, and 
smallest, is mode! BU-101 for labora 
tory-scale research. ‘The second is the 
more powerful pilot-plant model BU 


PRESIDENT of Brush Development Co., 
A. L. Williams, will head the new Hyper- 
sonic Division to sell sound to industry. 
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The kid that once was yOu.. 


The boy in the window looks upward. His eyes are shining .. . his 
attention riveted on a plane in the sky. 
As you watch him, you know he is not with you at all. He is piloting a 
plane through wind and clouds to the stars. He is no longer earth- 
bound—but a man with wings. 
You know what he is thinking, for once you stood somewhere—in a 
window, at a school desk, on a hill—and had the same dream of glory. 
It was the same dream, and yet it wasn’t. 
When you were a youngster, chances are your first love affair was 
with a wire-strutted Jenny, or later, with a Winnie Mae, or a Spirit 
of St. Louis. Today’s youngsters are enchanted with a Buck Rogers 
world come true—sleek, streamlined rocket planes; planes without 
pilots; jet-propelled planes that fly faster than sound. 
All of these are a part of modern aviation. It is a world fantastic 
beyond belief. And it becomes bigger and more incredible by the day. 
Right now, almost ten million dollars a day are being spent by the 
aviation industry to satisfy commercial, private and government 
needs. Aviation is growing, and it will continue to grow. It will, and 
it must. 
No matter what you make or sell, aviation offers a vast new market 
for your products. You owe it to yourself to investigate this oppor- 
tunity. 

Ww bg W 
For a detailed outline of the sales potential aviation offers you, write 
for “Aviation Week—and the Market It Serves.” Aviation Week, 
Dept. C, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
,.. Offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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ACME STEEL CO. 





Any package 
is better 
bound with 
ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


For example, all types of 
boxes are five times more 
serviceable when rein- 
forced with Acme Steel- 
strap. 

Acme Steelstrap also is 
the ideal reinforcement 
for bales, crates, bundles 
and pallet loads. And 
cuts costs for 9 out of 
10 shippers! 

Mail the coupon to- 
day for full details. 

STRAPPING DIVISION 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 
New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 

Los Angeles 11 
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102. The third type is a full-scale pro- 
duction unit, custom-built for the in- 
dividual company. 
e Broad Field—lhe company is pretty 
certain it has'a big market ahead. Ultra- 
sonic energy can be applied not only in 
industrial manufacture but also in bio- 
logical and agricultural fields, as in: 
Complete emulsification of non-mis- 
cible liquids such as oil and water; 
Suspension in a liquid of powdered 
material of different characteristics; 
Rearrangement of the molecular 
structure in a variety of substances; 
Acceleration of bacterial growth, or 
destruction of bacteria; 
Souping-up the activity of electrolytic 
agents, as in plating operations. 


The new units will be marketed 
through a specially created “Hyper- 


sonic” Brush division to be headed by 
the company’s president, A. L. Wil- 
liams (picture, page 75). 


STIRS PIGMENTS INTO PASTE 


A new process for combining pig- 
ments with resins and oils has been 
worked out by Commonwealth Engi 
neering Co., Dayton. Called the Kol 


| 


4 cl | 


process, it will allow paint and plastics 
makers to substitute continuous process- 
ing for batch processing. The Kol proc- 
ess does away with the heavy milling 
equipment usually needed to break 
down and disperse a pigment into paste. 
Instead it employs stainless steel kettles, 
a stirring apparatus, and appropriate 
controls. 

As a result, says Commonwealth, a 
manufacturer can get better control 
over his processing, reduce equipment 
investment and labor costs. 


METALLURGISTS EARN MOST 
‘The fattest paychecks in enginecring 
are pocketed by metallurgists, according 
to the American Society of Metals. 
A.S.M. bases this statement on a 
just-completed survey. More than half 
of the Society’s 20,000 members were 
sent questionnaires; about 30% an- 
swered. ‘The returns showed: (1) Aver- 
age income for a metallurgist is $6,567. 
According to Dept. of Labor statistics 
quoted by A.S.M., national average in- 
come for all types of engineers is 
$4,668; for lawyers $5,719; chemical 
engineers $4,320. (2) Responsibility 














Making Automatics More Automatic 


Slow loading and unloading can_ pretty 
nearly hamstring even the most efficient 
automatic machine. Bardons & Oliver, 
Cleveland machine-tool manufacturer, has 
an answer to that one: They can supply 
automatic loaders and unloaders. With 
those devices, a customer can tie together 
any number of production machines, and 
take a big whack out of costs. 

Bardons has two units: an automatic 
loading table and a transfer machine. The 
table can handle 24 steel tubes, 3 in. in 
diameter and 20 ft. long. With electrical 


devices, the loader picks out one tube at a 
time, feeds it into a standard cutting-off 
machine that chops it into couplings. The 
loader is tied into the machine’s automatic 
cycle. The transfer machine, a small-scale 
conveyor, picks up the couplers, carries them 
to second operation, chamfering. Timing is 
adjusted so that delivery to the second oper- 
ation is on schedule. 

The company has just delivered the first 
units to General Electric Co., but it believes 
the devices can be adapted easily to other 
machining jobs. 
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DIVISIONS 


Pittsburgh has long held its place as the steel capital of the world. 
Now, under the impetus of community and industrial development 
programs, Pittsburgh is rapidly becoming an important center for 
many other industries. 


Coal Chemical Division 
Empire Chemical Company 
Neville Coke Division 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company has contributed to the Neville Pig-lron Division 
city’s growth. Its Neville Coke, Pig Iron and associated products 
have long served Pittsburgh’s steel and other industries. In recent 
years, the Company’s Coal Chemicals have enabled the city to take 
a definite part in the nation’s chemical industry. Competent research 
and expanding facilities have supplied an ever-increasing list of 
“Pittsburgh” Chemicals that make Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company an important supply source for commerce, industry and 
agriculture. Inquiries on any of these products are invited. 


Green Bag Cement Division 
Neville Concrete Pipe Company 


Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemical Company 


Protective Coatings Division 
Activated Carbon Division 
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PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1950 Grant Building - Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





COAL CHEMICALS - ACTIVATED CARBON - NEVILLE COKE - EMERALD COAL - PIG IRON - GREEN BAG CEMENT - CONCRETE PIPE AND PRODUCTS 
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When McCloskey bids on your construction job, you 
need not compromise between economy and industrial 
efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 
low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 
Beyond that, you will have more usable cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for “The McCloskey Story” and learn how 
economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3401 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 








for metallurgical quality and control of- 
fered the highest single income reported 
—$35,000; the average for this type of 
work was $7,221. (3) ‘Technical train- 
ing pays off: with a bachelor’s degree, 
a metallurgist averages $6,601; with a 
doctor's degree he gets $9,122. (3) 
Experience also pays off: One year out 
of college a metallurgist gets an average 
of $3,700; five years, $5,500; 20 years, 
$8,100. Peak income seems to come 
with 30 years’ experience, when the 
average hits $9,000. After that, it 
drops off. 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


A 170-mile natural gas pipeline between 
Greenbriar, T'enn., and the Oak Ridge 
Atomic Energy Plant goes into service 
in December. Power gencration will 
take most of its daily capacity of 230- 
million cu. ft. 

e 
A new dust tunnel at Fram Corp., De- 
troit, replaces lengthy road tests to see 
how well the company’s auto filters 
work. The rear wheels of testing 
automobile or truck power a fan that 
circulates dust through the tunnel. 

* 


Chromium content in stainless steels is 
measured by a photometric method de- 
veloped by Fisher Scientific Co.’s re- 
search department. A_ steel sample, 
dissolved in a sulphuric-phosphoric acid 
mixture, forms a green-hued complex 
The color is then measured by an elec- 
trophotometer that has already been 
calibrated in units of known chromium 
content. 

* 
A new grade of titanium dioxide for 
vitreous enamels and ceramics has been 
developed by du Pont. Its free-flowing 
properties permit better dry mixing and 
handling of finished products 

e 


Problems of mechanical vibration and 
shock will hereafter be handled by a new 
division of New York Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. It’s called the Schottland 
Vibration & Shock Division after the 
collaborating concern, Frederick D. 
Schottland, Inc. 

® 
A new $40-million refinery, built by Cit- 
Con Oil at Lake Charles (La.), has just 
gone into operation. Peak output: more 
than 2-million bbl. a year. 

* 
Industrial protective coatings will be 
made at a Port Arthur (Ont.) plant 
planned by By-Product Coke Co., of 
Canada (a Koppers subsidiary). ‘The 
plant should be in operation in three 
months with an annual capacity of 
25.000 tons. 
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Winter won’t always hold today’s threat of snow-blocked highways and ex- 
tremely dangerous road conditions. One of the first indications of this promise 
was reported by the Michigan State Highway Department after it proved that a 
satisfactory job of electrical snow removal can be done with a minimum of power 
consumed. 


Two heating elements were placed in 500-foot strips of pavement during con- 
struction of Michigan’s new “Eight Mile Road’’ project in Detroit. In the ex- 
periment both concrete and asphalt surfaces were used, and early results 
immediately showed not only the effectiveness of the installation, but its 
practicability from an economic standpoint. 
The more immediate application of this scientific development may well mean 
the elimination of snow hazard on especially dangerous hills, curves, inclines, 
etc., On city streets and snow belt highways. Beyond that, it has many possible 
applications which are certain to save money . . . save lives . . . and save exaspera- 
tion to motorists of the future. 

* ok x 





The Wagner Electric Corporation, who furnished the transformers for the 
“Eight Mile Road’’ experiment, commends the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment and the Detroit Public Lighting Commission, for their part in helping to 
build a better future for America through electricity. 





Wagner transformers are built to 
Wherever electric power is used—in industry, commerce, city and farm— meet cust "s requi ts or 
Wagner Transformers are efficiently and dependably supplying correct voltages 

for every purpose. Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the proper trans- 
former for your requirements. Consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices or 
write us. signs which have been pre-tested 


Wagner Electric Corpor ati on i and proved in service. 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 





specifications, and are made of 


designs or combinations of de- 












ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS i 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES . 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC” 
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BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


More Room in Your Plant 
for Profits 





with LO-HED 
ede. 0 the job 


Move from !/, to 12 tons at the touch 


of a finger. Offered in 5 classes and 
5 types of suspension. Three kinds of 
controls. Safety factor of at least 5. 
Original low-head-room principle in- 
cluded (no extra cost). Operate on 
standard I-Beam or can be adapted to 
track of any make. Write for catalog. 


LO-HED 


ELECTRIC HOISTS and CAR PULLERS 





Products of American Engineering Company 
2505 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Penna. 
in Canada Galbroith & Sulley Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Affiliated Engineering Corporations Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Bladeless Pump Won't Clog 


Whirling tube handles 


liquid in F-M’s new pumps. 


Advantages: smaller size, and 
lower operating costs. 


A centrifugal pump is an efficient 
mechanism. But it has one drawback: 
Solids and trash tend to clog the works. 
Last week, sanitary engineers were study- 
ing a brand-new centrifugal pump, one 
that is practically clog-proof. The pump, 
a product of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
abandons the conventional vanes that 
force fluid through the usual pump, 
makes a single rotating helical tube do 
the work instead. 

e Vanes Are Obstacles—In conventional 
centrifugal pumps, a serics of rotating 
vanes picks up the fluid, whirls it out 
ward by centrifugal force into a collect 
ing ring that connects to the outlet 
pipe. Such pumps push out liquid at 
constant speed or pressure. But be 
cause trash and solids sometimes tanglc 
in the vanes, the pumps have to be 
made oversize if used for liquids con 
taining solids. And they require fre 
quent overhaul to dig out rags, trash, 
and other fibrous material. Maybe the 
foreign material is too large to pass be 

tween the blades, or maybe it gets 
caught on or between the whirling 
blades and the stationary part of the 
mechanism. 

e Partial Solution—Years ago the pump 
builders found a partial answer: fewer 
blades. ‘This gives wider openings: be 

tween blades, but there can still be some 
clogging, particularly between the rotat 

ing and stationary parts. In a_ well 

known New Orleans sanitary-pump de 

velopment, an engineer named Woods 
worked out an odd-shaped two-vanc 
pump in which cach vane somewhat re 

sembles an airfoil section. This setup 
served for that kind of work for many 

lairbanks, Morse manufactured 
pumps under license. When 
patcnis ran out, other centrifugal pump 
makers tried modifying the design with 
fairly (he improved 
Woods pumps require fewer cleaning 
operations, and downtim« But 
they still need some 

F-M’s development is a radically new 
idea in pump design 
e No Blades—In it. there are no blades 
Centrifugal force still does the work: 
but instead of passing between vanes 
and being thrown outward by them, the 
fluid passes through a rotating tube that 
somewhat like a corkscrew 
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' How Helical 
Pump Unit 
Works 







1. Fluid , ‘1 
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i AXIS OF a a 


IDEA: Substitute a helical tube for conven- 
tional vanes in a pump. Rotation of tube 
produces centrifugal force that pumps fluid 
from axis to periphery. 


Helical 
Pump Unit 


OUTLET 


PRODUCT: — Fairbanks-Morse uses _ the 
helical tube in its non-clog pump. Tube is 
no narrower than inlet pipe; about anything 
that pipe handles will get through pump. 


his curved tube starts at a small radius 
at the axis of rotation, and then fans 
outward in a helical path. So centrifugal 
action throws the fluid against the sides 
of the tube; since these slant outward, 
the fluid is driven along the tube. ‘hat 
achieves the pumping action. Diameter 
of the rotating tube at its narrowest 
point is equal to the diameter of the 
inlet pipe. 

e Advantages—The immediate advan- 
tage is that the pump can handle much 
larger trash than conventional pumps: 
almost anything that will pass through 
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COSTS ONLY A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE 
CONVENTIONAL FLYWHEEL WHICH IT REPLACES 


Here is super-smooth power flow 
for your power transmission 
train—a safety cushion of oil 
between power and load—a 
Fluid Coupling that operates 
with no metal-to-metal contact 
between Driver and Runner. 


With gyrol Fluid Coupling, 
Chrysler Industrial engines now 
offer exclusive new operating 
advantages to builders and 
operators of many types of 


gasoline-powered machines. 

Chrysler’s famous gyrol Fluid 
Coupling has been proved on 
more than a million Chrysler, 
De Soto and Dodge passenger 
cars and trucks over a period of 
11 years. Proved on scores of 
industrial applications, too. 

See your nearest Chrysler In- 
dustrial Engine Dealer or write 
Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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This particular spot . . . a filter unit in a brewery stock 
house... is a most exacting one for a valve. As in other 
beverage, food and processing plants, closure must be 
positive. The flow passage must be smooth, streamlined 
. without pockets to trap fluid or solids. There must 
be no contamination of the fluid through contact with 
the working parts of the valve. Corrosive and sticky 
fluids must not corrode or clog the working parts or 
leak by the valve stem to drip on floors and equipment. 
The valve for this spot is a Grinnell-Saunders Dia- 
phragm Valve in which a flexible diaphragm presses 
down on a non-wearing seat for positive closure even 
when solid matter is trapped on the seat, and opens 
wide for streamlined flow. The diaphragm seals off the 
working parts of the valve from the fluid stream. 





For this particular application the valve has a bronze 
body, polished to a satin interior finish; socket ends 
mean no pockets to trap the beer; a special white dia- 
phragm imparts no taste or color to the beer and is 
unaffected by the caustic soda used for cleaning. 
Just as this valve helps the brewing industry main- 
tain the high quality of its products and keeps valve 
maintenance to a minimum, other Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves with the proper body, diaphragm 
and lining materials are eliminating ‘“‘sore spots” in 
piping systems in other industries. Just one of the many 
products manufactured and distributed by Grinnell to 
do a better job... “whenever piping is involved.” 
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the inlet pipe can be handled by the 
pump. 

Another advantage: ‘The pump 
doesn’t have to be oversize (usually it 
takes a +-in. pump to pass 3-in. solids). 
In many installations (as in small-city 
sewage systems) a pump specified on 
the 4-for-3 basis has a liquid pumping 
capacity far in excess of actual needs. 
‘The capacity of an F-M bladeless pump 
needs only to be approximately one half 
that of a conventional pump for any 
specific solid size. This permits the use 
of smaller driving motors. 

Ihese engineering advantages result 
in an appreciable saving in first costs, in 
power and maintenance charges. 

@ Diapers and Eggs—In their demonstra 
tions at Beloit, F-M pump designers fed 
everything from small strips of canvas 
to diapers, pants, and a canvas labora- 


tory coat through a 4-in. pump. Then 
to show the gentle pumping action 


achieved by the bladeless impeller, they 
dumped in oranges, apples, and even 
hard-boiled eggs. The fruit emerged un- 
damaged on the outside; even the eggs 
staved whole, and on some the shells 


were uncracked. Hence, food proces- 


sors might use the new-type pump. 

The new pump has been under de- 
velopment for five years, has been tested 
extensively in actual commercial opera- 
tion. It is available in sizes from 2 in. 
at competitive prices. 


to 5 in., 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Super corrosion-resistant hose, made 
from Carpenter Stainless 20, has high 


resistance to sulphuric acid. Possible 
uses: chemical and food processing. Size 
range: 1 in. i.d. to 2% im. i.d. Source: 
Alloy Tube Division, The Carpenter 


Steel Co., Union, N. J. 


An artificial sapphire, used as a lens for 
a motion-picture Camera, has advantages 
over conventional lenses, say University 
of Rochester scientists. ‘They cite a 
higher refractive index, greater hardness, 
lower dispersion. 

* 
Synthetic methionine is being produced 
on a large scale at Dow Chemical’s new 
Pittsburgh (Calif.) plant. ‘he product 
is mixed with feed to produce heavier, 
more profitable livestock. 

r) 
An “electronic torch” developed by 
General Electric can cut holes in fire- 
brick and melt tungsten. High-fre- 
quency radio signals create an arc in 
an atmosphere of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide. Result: a 3,370C flame. 

* 
The speed of an auto is projected from 
the speedometer onto a dime-size screen 
on the windshield by a device called 
Glowmeter. The screen mounts about 





Shuffling 20,000 Cards an Hour 


The right envelope has to accompany each 
greeting card shipped by American Greeting 
Publishers, Inc., of Cleveland—a problem. 
So company development men came up 
with Interleaver, a machine that does the 
sorting mechanically. It mserts the proper 
envelope in a fold of the corresponding card 
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and delivers the cards, accurately counted, in 
any desired quantity—20,000 an hour. 

One machine is now in use. Plans is to 
license manufacture to other firms in the 
greeting card industry. Licensing to firms 


outside the industry will be handled by 


Pearce Development Co., Cleveland. 








Go ahead — work yourself to death: 
Hurry-up those late inventory figures. 
Crack down on inaccurate cost fig- 
ures. Rush to catch up to yesterday’s 
events. But it is not necessary. Bring 
your figures up-to-the-minute with 
modern record-keeping methods and 


you stay alive... ahead of your job. 
ONLY $] THIS 100-PG. 
CATALOG 


will make your life easier 





100 PAGES packed with color illus- 
trations of latest stock record-keeping 
forms, binders and accessory items 

. fully indexed . . . invaluable to 
every department. Call your stationer 
or send direct. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Some paratrooper! 
You’re still outside de fence!” 


ESPITE their modern tactics, this 
predatory “paratrooper” and his 
pal are still on the outside looking in. 
And that’s where a Cyclone Chain Link 
fence keeps would-be intruders. 
Highly-effective protection for prop- 
erty and equipment . . . complete “en- 
trance and exit control” over everybody 
—these are two of the reasons why so 
many plant executives insist on Cyclone. 
But plant management ts also influenced 
—strongly, too—by the way a Cyclone 
Fence taut and true, year after 
year, without upkeep expense. 
For further information, send for our 
free book, “Your Fence.” For help on a 
particular fence project, you can obtain 


U°S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 4119 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 








Clip Tus CouPoy 
SEND jr lo~ 
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Interested in fencing: () Industrial; [ School; [J Playground; [ Resi- 
a PO RID oa bcc kndodide se ctpetinsebsensiececiabes feet. 


advice, without obligation, from our 
sales engineers. And remember: No job 
is too large—no job ts too small for Cy- 
clone. 


+ SEND FOR FREE BOOK - 


You'll find our big, 32-page fence catalog 
a valuable reference book. It’s full of pic- 
tures, facts, specifications. Shows I4 types 
of fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose any 
fence far your property, get the facts about 
Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 














2 in. below the driver’s normal line of 
sight. Dial readings are projected 
through a light-mirror-lens arrangement 
under the cowl of the dashboard. Maker: 
Glowmeter Corp., 38 Swan St., Buffalo 
5, NS 

e 
A compound that bonds butyl rubber 
to metal during molding operations 
has been worked out by Dayton Chem 
ical Laboratories. Vibration-reducing 
mountings, bumpers, and springs are a 
few of its applications. 

° 


A lightweight pruning tool, powered by 
compressed air, can be operated with 
one hand. Cutter blades are adjustable 
to the size of shrubbery or branches 
being cut. The manufacturer is Miller- 
Robinson Co., 7007 Avalon Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 
ae 

A colorless silicone fluid, DC 1107, 
makes paper water-repellent and non- 
adhesive. Dow-Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich., is the developer. 





MAGNETIC CUFF LINKS designed by 
Avdeon Mfg. Corp., 54 W. 21 St., New 
York, withstand pull of 80 ounces. An 
example of .. . 


NEW USES FOR ALNICO 


Since introduction by General Elec- 
tric Co. during the war, a series of al- 
loys, called Alnico, have been used as 
permanent magnets in almost every 
kind of product including the 
kitchen sink. Aluminum-nickel-cobalt 
magnets are built into pipe traps to col- 
lect stray bits of metal. Cupboard doors 
are magnetically held together by locks 
made of Alnico. Its increased magnetic 
flux for a given size has also simplified 
and reduced the construction of loud 
speakers. Latest application: cuff links. 
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“Poor fish... following 
the horses again!” 


Below or above the waterline, following the horses 
is a pursuit occasionally accompanied 
by a certain element of risk. In fact, some folks even go 
so far as to say you can’t figure horses . . . even on a Monroe! 
This surprises and somewhat embarrasses us. 
We've always maintained that whatever the figuring 
or accounting job, Monroe makes a machine to handle it. 
And that every Monroe is equipped with fatigue-fighting, 
work-saving “Velvet Touch”* to make the job easier. 


There’s a sure thing for you! 





Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Stor performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. ‘Velvet 
Touch"’* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*’'VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 








/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Because New York State is the 
most concentrated market in the 
world, a New York State loca- 
tion saves business millions of 


dollars annually in shipping 


costs! If shipping costs are a 
big factor in your operations, 
why not write: New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 181, 


112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















EXPORTERS! 
“VPI” Vapor Prevents i «') 
gh 





Rust at LESS COST 





This PROVEN vapor method of rust preven- 
tion requires NO SLUSHING — no degreasing. 
Leaders in industry now report “rejects due 
to rust completely eliminated” “82 

savings in cartons alone’. For factual case 
studies of this simple, more effective, packag 
ing success, ask for “Industrial Applications” 


*- > Angier VPI Wrap 


Vapor Phase Inhibitor! 


ANGIER CORP., Framingham 7, Mass. 
IWDUSTRIAL 
(ae) 


FREE — Just 


Tt a 
The PROVEN ¥ oper _ 
off the Press! 


of Rust Prevention 
Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 4 

Please send new 24 page booklet on § 
“Industrial Applications of Angier VPI 8 
Wrap” (Use Margin for Name, Address.) : 








‘TAXES 








Taxless Tavern 


BIR is studying case of radio star Archie Gardner's escape 
to income tax-less island. No ruling yet but it looks as if Gardner 
will get off tax-free. Unless Congress changes law. 


If you can make your money in Puer- 
to Rico, move down there. You prob- 
ably won’t have to pay any income 
taxes at all—at least for the next 10 years. 

And even in 1959—as the law now 

stands—you would face, at most, only a 
local Puerto Rican tax. 
e Double Incentive—That’s the situa- 
tion that has developed out of the 
peculiar workings of two tax-incentive 
devices: 

(1) Puerto Rico’s government some 
years ago proclaimed a 12-year tax holi- 
day on all new industries. The object 
of this policy was to attract business 
men and build up the island’s economy 
(BW—Feb.7'48,p105). 

(2) Some 28 years ago, Congress ex- 
empted personal income earned in 
U.S. possessions (but not U.S. terri- 
tories) from federal income taxes. 

e Origin—Back in 1921, American na 
tionals in the Philippines found them 
selves at a competitive disadvantage with 
Britons and Germans—whose govern 
ments forgave taxes on earnings from 
island enterprises. To even things up, 
Congress wrote Section 251] into the 
Internal Revenue Code. It gave the 
same kind of exemption to Americans. 

Until the war, hardly any one took 
advantage of Section 251 except a hand- 
ful of businessmen in Manila. Now 
the section is out for them; the Philip- 


in Puerto Rico 


pines are independent. But the law 
still applies in Guam, the Canal Zone, 
and Puerto Rico. (Hawaii and Alaska 
are territories, not possessions, so this 
section of the law does not apply in 
these places.) 

eG... Tip—Then came the wart+and 
U.S. soldiers stationed in Puerto Rico 
rediscovered Section 25]. All the pay 
they got was exempt from federal in 
come taxes. Since then, a lot of civil- 
ians have seen the possibilities. 

Those possibilities are brighter in 
Puerto Rico than in Guam or the Canal 
Zone. Puerto Rico is nearby, and it’s 
industry is already broad enough to 
support new activity 
e Duffy’s Tavern—Comedian Ed Gard 
ner (picture, above), who plays Archie 
in the radio show, Duffy’s ‘Tavern, is 
already cashing in. Gardner owns the 
show. He’s in Puerto Rico now, put 
ting the show on transcriptions for 
broadcast in the States. 

Ihe package cost of Gardner’s show 
is estimated by Variety to run at $10, 
000 a week. Gardner’s own salary prob 
ably accounts for a fair hunk of the cost. 
so his taxes on it would run to quite 
a figure. To get out from under thosc 
taxes would net him a pretty saving. 

e Catches—Getting this kind of windfall 
isn’t so easy as it looks. For one thing, 
Section 25] exempts only the earnings 
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BALL BEARING UNITS 


Besinales of An 
Important Product Improvement 


No machine can be better than its bearings! Bearings are basic 
... to long life, to dependability ...to the performance and repu- 
tation of the product. In the product planning stage be sure to 
investigate the advantages that SEALMASTERS exclusive com- 
bination of features can give to your product. 

It’s no accident that a great many of the foremost machine man- 
ufacturers are specifying SEALMASTER Ball Bearing Units. Pillow 
Block (shown above), Cartridge, Flange, Flange-Cartridge, Take-U p 
and Hanger Units, as well as many special types, are illustrated in 


the SEALMASTER catalog. Have your secretary write for it today. 


STEPHEN G= JA vamson 


MFG. CO 








43 Ridgeway Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Los Angeles, Calif. + Belleville, Ontario 


e 
© 
4) 


5) 


Invite the SEAL- 
VASTER engineer to 
give your company the 
full story on SEAL- 
MASTER bearings. 
If you have a special 
bearing problem... 
put it up to him for 
recommendation. 





5 Reasons Why You're 
Better Off with SEALMASTERS 


Permanently Sealed 

Felt-lined steel flinger rotating in labyrinth, pre- 
vents entry of dirt and retains proper amount 
of lubricant. 


Self-Aligning! 

Bearing unit. with seals independent of the 
housing, can align itself in any direction with- 
out seal distortion. 


Prelubricated 
The bearing chamber is filled with the proper 
smount of grease before bearing leaves factory. 


No Housing Wear! 

Patented locking pin and dimple prevent rota- 
tion of outer race in housing. thus eliminating 
housing wear... permit shaft alignment and 
position unit for relubrication. 


Floating Retainer! 

Ball retainer is designed to float on ground 
inner surface of outer race... traps lubricant 
and prevents churning 














Can Resistance Welding Cut 
YOUR ASSEMBLY COSTS? 


” 


Sutil and fad ot! 


2 






1. “THIS IS RESISTANCE WELDING”, a 
full-color sound motion picture prepared by 
General Electric, will appeal to manage- 
ment, engineers, and shop men. Filmed with 
the layman in mind, this picture makes lib- 
eral use of cartoons (above) to simplify... 


2... the more technical aspects of resistance 
welding. Principal objective of the film, 
though, is to explain how resistance welding 
cuts fabricating and assembly costs. One ap- 
plication shown is the assembly of a blower 
rotor (above) where clearances... 





3... had always been a problem. Resistance 
welding cut manufacturing time by 75%! 
Another big saving dramatized in the film is 
the case of the switch boxes (above). These 
were formerly sand cast with holes individ- 
ually located, drilled and tapped. 


LO" OBS RG Ey WO Beg Bee tow & 


i General Electric Co., Section F684-14 
} Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


i (0 Please send me a complimentary copy of the G-E Resistance Welding Man- 
& ual (GES-3393). (Extra copies at regular manual price—$1.00.) 
(C0 I'd like to borrow a 16mm print of the film from your nearest film library. 





eda 
4. These are now completely welded on a 
continuous basis and production is up from a 
few hundred to 1000 units a day! The audi- 
ence is also shown how another manufac- 
turer welded studs on a steel cubicle frame- 
work (above) in one operation... 





5... instead of the seven formerly required! 
And for the cost-conscious executive, there's 
the story about the railroad that used resist- 
ance welding to save expensive seamless 
tubing (above). To give you a “preview” of 
this worthwhile film let us sead you this... 






6. RESISTANCE WELDING MANUAL... 
FREE! It’s jam-packed with the kind of infor- 
mation on resistance welding you want. 
[Complete program consists of full-color 
16mm film, manual, “highlights” booklets.] 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


- FREE -; 
0 to business a 
a management! n 
ra] y 








Attach to your business letterhead . 
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of individuals. No corporation could 
gain anything at all. 

For another, Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue would get Congress to vote a re- 
pealer if it lost too much potential rev- 
enue. 

BIR also will ask some sharp ques- 

tions of taxpayers; it will want to know 
just where the income was earned. The 
question could come up in Gardner's 
case: Is he earning the income in Puerto 
Rico where the program is staged? Or 
in the U.S., where the broadcast sells 
the sponsor’s product? 
e No Verdict—Gardner has asked BIR 
for an informal ruling on whether his 
income is exempt. The bureau has not 
yet made up its mind. It’s experts are 
studying details; but the feeling is that, 
unless Gardner himself slips up on some 
technical point, he will get the exemp- 
tion free and clear. 

And until Congress gets around to 
plugging up the loophole, there will 
probably be scores of other individuals 
who will try for the same prize. 


Devaluation Cheer 


If you got caught in the 
wave of foreign currency de- 
preciation you may be able to 
recoup via tax savings. 


If you were caught with stocks of 
foreign goods or money in September's 


wave of devaluation—cheer up. You 
can get a tax saving on your loss. 
e View—Neither Congress nor the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue has a really 
specific policy on such depreciation 
losses. But tax officials are saying that, 
in their view, businessmen are en- 
titled to write off their markdowns. 

Devaluation hit foreign traders in 
two ways: 

(1) It left U.S. exporters holding a 
lot of soft currencies. These had been 
taken in payment for goods shipped, 
but had not yet been converted into 
dollars. 

(2) It left the shelves of U.S. im- 
porters and their customers loaded with 
foreign goods bought at high prices, 
but now available for low. 

Of course, tax savings won't com- 
pletely wipe out losses. But they could 
be sizable—as high as 38% for cor- 
porations in the top bracket. 

Here’s how the tax accounting could 
be handled for currency losses and 
losses Gn imported goods: 


I. Currency Losses 


The Internal Revenue code is tough- 
est in its treatment Of currency losses. 
It doesn’t admit the existence of a loss 
—or permit a tax deduction—until the 
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Why did we select Connecticut Gene 
for our pension plan 6 ._Because Connecticut General 

has been a pioneer in group 
j insurance, they know pension 


planning from top to bottom. 


\ } 


Wasn’t it pretty complicated, working 
out the details 6} 


ty 


3 


Not with Connecticut General 
handling it. They produced the 
clearest job of thinking about 
our Company’s problems I have 
seen for years. 


@-~ 


& 


So far, it has produced a more favorable reaction 
than any other single thing we have done with our 
employees. 


Will it continue to work so well f» >............... If we follow Connecticut General’s suggestions for keeping 
the plan up-to-date, it cannot fail. 


( 
o 


FOR DETAILS OF A PENSION 
PLAN, OR ANY OTHER TYPE 
OF GROUP PROTECTION 


‘as CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


THE PROTECTED NVELOPE PLAN 


2K CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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In Sales caescr ae \ vy 
it gets RESULTS! 


(And in many other types 
of correspondence, too.) 


Auto-typed 

—— letters are 
surprisingly 
low cost. 


The usual form letter invites a quick 
trip to the wastebasket. Not so with 
personalized Auto-typist letters. They 
are individually typed by automatic 
machine, completely personal and 
command a busy man’s attention. 


The Auto-typist can stop automa- 
tically at any pre-determined place in 
the body of the ‘etter for the manual 
insertion of additional, personalized 
data. The same typewriter is used 
throughout, so there is no problem of 
Your typist manually types in the matching fill-ins. 
heading, pushes the button and the 
Auto-typist takes over from there, typing 
your message at a high sustained 
speed and without possibility of error. 


For complete information on the 
many correspondence jobs that Auto- 
typist can do faster, better and at lower 
cost, send coupon below. 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


eae 











Corresponden ce | american Ayromaric TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Sag | Dept. 911-C, 614 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Illinois | 
Clinic Increased Pl : | 

response and | lease send me complete information on: 
savings up to Cj) “Getting Personal Gets Results the Auto-typist Way” | 
Ye may result | () Your Free “Correspondence Clinic” Service 
from an anal- 1 
/ysis of your | 
present corre- | Name | 
spondence 
practices by | Firm | 
our staff of ex- 
perts. There's | Street =a | 
no obligation . 
for the service. | ee ee ey 

















foreign money has been converted into 
U.S. dollars. 

Even then, the deductions for most 

exporters would be subject to a capital 
loss limitation. (That is, capital losses 
could be claimed only to the extent of 
offsetting capital gains.) Internal Rev- 
enue takes this stand on the ground 
that handling foreign money is purely 
incidental to an exporter’s business. 
Only a dealer in foreign exchange— 
whose stock-in-trade is money—could 
write off his whole loss. 
e Example—For an exporter who had, 
say, £10,000 sterling in his London 
bank account when the pound was de- 
valued, the tax saving might be worked 
out like this: 

At the time his goods were shipped 
—and prior to devaluation—the Bank of 
England would have given him $40,- 
300 for his pounds. Now he can get 
only $28,000. So he has taken a loss 
of $12,300. 

Since he is subject to a capital loss 
limitation that works out to 25%, the 
exporter saves about $3,075—cutting 
his loss on exchange to $9,225. 

On the other hand, if the currency- 
holder had been an incorporated dealer 
in foreign exchange, his saving might 
have been greater. It might have gone 
as high as $4,674, or 38%. And an 
individual or partnership in the high 
personal income-tax brackets could 
save still more. 


Il. Inventory Losses 


The owner of imported goods gets 

an even better break under the rev- 
enue code. For one thing, he isn’t 
bound by the capital loss limitation, 
For another, if he uses a cost-or-market 
method of valuation, he doesn’t have 
to wait until he sells his goods to take 
his tax saving. He can write off the 
shrinkage in value when making his 
1949 year-end inventory. 
e Example—Take the case of an im- 
porter who paid, say, $4.03 a 1 vd. for 
some British woolens. He got delivery 
before devaluation. But now, he can 
get the same fabrics for $2.80 a yd. 
And his competitors are selling their 
woolens at prices that reflect this 
cheaper cost. 

If he values at cost-or-market (which- 
ever is lower), the importer would have 
to carry the woolens on his books at 
$2.80 a vd. This would lower the value 
of his closing inventory and, in effect, 
raise the total cost of the goods he 
sold during the vear. And that, in turn, 
would make his profit-and-loss_ state- 
ment show a lower taxable profit. 

But if the importer has been val- 
uing his inventory at cost alone, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will insist 
that he continue to do so. In that 
event, he may not be able to take his 
tax loss until the close of 1950. 
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FRICTION 


--eand it can mean good business for you 


Somewhere in your products or machines are parts that 
must take severe wear and tear. We call these “pun- 
ished parts.’ Our business is to make them last longer. 

In our study of industrial wear, failure of these parts 
may be traced to one or more of six basic causes. 
Abrasion and friction are the most common forms of 
wear. Vibration and impact from continuous pounding 
also take heavy toll. Both heat and corrosion rapidly 
lead to deterioration and failure of equipment. All six 


are forms of industrial wear, all add up to what you 


AMERICAN 


Brake Shoe 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


pay for maintenance and replacements, and for the 
time lost during shutdowns. 

Brake Shoe now makes over 10,000 types and kinds 
of parts and products, the result of 46 years of spe- 
cialized engineering and metallurgical research into 
the causes and control of industrial wear. 

Among these Brake Shoe developments or in our 
research laboratories may be the solution to your wear 
problem. Your inquiry might very well turn our business 


into good business for you. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 
° AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION e AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 7 ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 7 ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. KELLOGG DIVISION © NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 








SHUTDOWNS DRASTICALLY REDUCED 


ucts are used. For example, by 


Sun Lubricant Virtually Eliminates Crippling 
Shutdowns in Railroad Shop 


1intenance shop was 


being hamstrung every 3 or 4 weeks 
by the shutdown of a compressor 
supplying air to hammers, grind- 
ers, and other equipment. Hard 
carbon formed on the compressor 
valves. In 2 years, 150 valves had 
to be replaced 

A Sun Engineer was asked to 
study the problem. He recom- 
mended a Sun Oil that has been 


‘Job Proved” in hundreds of com- 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


pressors. In the next 2!'5 vears, 
with the Sun oil in the crankcase, 
only 5 valves required replacement. 
The saving in parts alone was 
$2,500, and the greatly improved 
performance of the compressor per- 
mitted almost continuous operation 
of shop machinery. 

This is typical of the increased 
efficiency and the savings made 
possible in many kinds of industrial 
plants where Sun petroleum prod- 


"JOB PROVED” IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


switching to Sun Tableway Lubri- 
cant a manufacturer eliminated 
“gumming” and saved $1,000 a 
month on a single grinding opera- 
tion. In one industrial plant a Sun 
quenching oil saved $7,000 in one 
vear. Tested after six years’ use 
in the hydraulic system of a 500- 
ton press, a Sun oil was found to 
be still in good condition. 

For information about Sun “Job 
Proved” products for your in- 
dustry, call the nearest Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montree 













































"Everyone is nervous during a holdup” 


How to Behave With Robbers 


New handbook lists the do’s and dont’s of holdup etiquette. 
Be cooperative, but don’t burden bandit with big bills unless you 
have to. Most important: Memorize his looks, watch where he goes. 


Armed robbery isn’t just something 

that happens to other people. If you 
have a dollar in the till—or even just a 
till-you are a potential victim. But 
chances are you have never stopped to 
figure what you would do if you sud- 
denly found yourself looking down the 
barrel of a gun. 
e Two of a Kind—It’s likely that the 
bandit doesn’t know exactly what he is 
going to do cither. And when two in- 
experienced people get together mis- 
takes are bound to be made. ‘To spare 
vou possible embarrassment, Richard L. 
Holcomb, associate professor of Public 
Affairs at the University of Iowa, has 
just written a 44-page handbook of 
do’s and don’ts. He calls his book 
“Armed Robbery.” It takes $1 and a 
letter to the Institute of Public Affairs, 
State University of Iowa, to get it. 

Holcomb’s handbook, which is based 
on wide experience in police work, 
covers four important points: (1) How 
to stav alive; (2) how to keep the 
robber’s take down to a minimum; (3) 
how to catch the crook after he has 
left the scene; and (4) what steps to 
take to avoid the situation altogether. 

e All Bad—Holcomb classifies gunmen 
as three different types: amateurs who 
are pulling their first jobs, professionals 
who know what they are doing, and 
mental cases who may do anything. 
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They are all dangerous. ‘he amateur 
may shoot because he is nervous and 
uncertain. The professional may shoot 
because he does not believe in’ taking 
chances. The mental case may shoot 
for the heck of it. You don’t care why 
they shoot, but you do want to avoid it. 

The best way, says Holcomb, is to 
do exactly as you are told. Be as co- 
operative as possible. If the criminal 
tells you to put ‘em up, put "em way 
up. (Someone outside your building 
mav notice this, though he wouldn't if 
vou held your hands at shoulder level.) 
Don’t make any sudden, unexpected 
movements. The robber is probably just 
as excited and touchy as you are; his 
gun might go off first, and he would 
wonder why afterwards. 

Avoid coughing. Don’t reach for 
your handkerchief. Don’t grab at ob- 
jects being blown off or falling off a 
desk. You may be instinctively tidy, 
but at gun point it is dangerous. 

e Cut the Take—If you keep your wits 
about you, Holcomb says, there are 
several things you can do to lower your 
loss in a holdup. Often a holdup man 
will toss you a sack or a pillow slip and 
tell you to start filling it with money. 
Put in the small bills first. Don’t stack 
the money neatly, pile it in the sack 
(it takes up more room that way). 
Don’t volunteer to throw in money 


From 


FIN-VECTOR 
RADIATION 


To 
REGULATING 
FITTINGS 


I 


Dunham Heating Products can be relied 
upon for efficient performance. Take Dun- 
ham Fin-Vector Radiation, for example. 
These long, narrow, finned pipe heating 
elements are ideal for many installations 
where standard radiators are not suitable. 
They are light in weight but of unusual 
strength and heating capacity. 

Unique Dunham design enables the fins 
to be interlocked when pressed on to the 
pipe. This tight mechanical joint provides 
a permanent and greater contact area be- 
tween fins and pipe .. . eliminates use of 
solder bond without sacrifice of heat 
transfer. 


You'll get better heating performance, 
too, from Dunham regulating fittings and 
other heating specialties, pumps, unit 
heaters, cabinet and baseboard convectors. 
Every Dunham product, large or small, is 
backed by nearly a half century of expe- 
rience—and leadership—in the heating 
field. For complete information, write for 
Bulletin 634-B. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: 
Cc. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. In 
England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London. 


DUNHAM 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


prove their worth 
on EVERY JOB 
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THE COST OF DRILLING THESE 
6 No. 70 HOLES WAS CUT 
FROM $0.0241 TO $0.0110* 


with Bellows 
“Controlled-Air-Power”’ 


BELLOWS electrically-operated, 
air-powered feed, installed on a 
standard drill press cut costs over 50% 
on this operation. 

Bellows Feeds can be installed on 
any standard drill press within a 
few minutes. Feed spindles with fully 
controlled speed and pressures. 


*Described in Foto Facts File FF47- 


783. Free on Request. 


Controlled-Air-Power Devices for 
Faster, Safer, Better Production. 


rne BELLOWS co. 


AKRON OHIO 








Business Week is read by men 
who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
advertising in Business Week 
achieves maximum effectiveness 
for companies whose products 
and services are sold to business 
and industry. 























“Install a phone the criminal may overlook.” 


that the bandit has not seen. That 
may sound silly now, but you have a 
tendency to be over-charitable when 
faced with an impatient pistol. 

I'ry to give the robber as much silver 

as possible. Change is big in bulk, but 
low in value. If it looks safe, drop bills 
on the floor, then kick them under a 
desk. But remember your safety comes 
first. 
e Set the Trap—Start laying the snare 
for your robber the moment he walks 
in the door. Watch him and make 
clear mental notes of his appearance. 
Look for the differences. It does little 
good to say that a man is 5 ft., 8 in., 
170 Ib., wearing a tan suit, brown shoes. 
That might be any of a hundred men. 
Better to add some peculiar feature, 
such as walks with a limp, or left ear is 
cauliflowered. 

Watch the way the robber operates. 

Working habits are clues that often 
match police descriptions in files of 
“modus operandi.” Avoid handling 
anvthing that the robber touches. You 
may destroy fingerprints, the best 
possible evidence. 
e After It’s Over—Holcomb - stresses 
four important steps after the robbery: 
(1) Phone the police, and hold them on 
the line so that your telephone is en- 
tirely free for messages to and from 
headquarters; (2) find out how the 
robber escaped and which way he went; 
(3) hold the customers who are in your 
place of business (they will be good 
witnesses); and (4) get witnesses who 
are on the street. 

“Under certain exceptional circum- 
stances,” says Holcomb, you may want 
to follow the criminal on his getaway. 
If so, keep well behind him. And be- 
ware of ambushes, especially if he is in 
an autoiobile. 

e Prevention—But the best way to 
handle a holdup is to protect yourself 
against it—in advance. Holcomb lists 
several ways to keep your money out of 
a robber’s reach. He starts with the 
floor plan of your office. It is always 























“Some robbers have clever approaches.” 


wise, Holcomb says, to have one em- 
ployee placed near a telephone away 
from the scene of a4 likely holdup. A 
stenographer on a balcony, for instance, 
would be able to watch the entire floor, 
yet be reasonably safe during a holdup. 

Most bandits call an employee to the 

door, either before or after closing 
hours, and then force entrance. Thus 
you should arrange it so that you can 
both see someone and talk to him 
without actually opening the door. 
Holcomb suggests putting in peep holes 
of the speakeasy type. Or use chain 
locks that will permit the door to open 
only a few inches. 
e The Law—Most businessmen, says 
Holcomb, accept the police as a matter 
of course. But, ‘“‘while there are a 
number of excellent police organizations 
in this country, it is unfortunate that 
there are many organizations that are 
below standard.”” Find out what your 
local situation is. See that your police 
have the basic equipment: ‘radio, fire- 
arms, motor vehicles, and properly 
trained personnel. As a rule of thumb, 
there should be one officer per 1,000 in 
population in cities under 25,000 
(large cities have two to three police- 
men per 1,000 in population), and there 
should be at least one police car to 
every 5,000 popuiation. 

Ask the police to keep you advised of 
major crimes in your area. Criminals 
are creatures of habit. If a holdup man 
has been specializing in small finance 
companies and you operate a_ small 
finance company, you may be next on 
his list. 

If you can do it, it’s a good idea to 
have an alarm system connected directly 
with the police. This is costly, but 
worth it if holdups are frequent in your 
area. The alarms should be of the foot- 
switch type, the kind where an em- 
ployee turns in an alarm simply by 
lifting a switch with his toe. Avoid 
pushbuttons. Accidently bumping a 
push-button means a false alarm—and 
too many false alarms may mean the 
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police won’t come when you need 
them. 

e Varied Routine—Study your habits; 
the criminal does. Even a relatively 
casual crook will learn that your busi- 
ness makes a bank deposit at a certain 
time every day and that a messenger 
follows a certain route. He will know 
when you open shop, when you go to 
lunch, when you close for the day. So 
vary the times. Come early one day, 
late the next. Use different entrances. 
Before you enter, take a few seconds to 
look over the street. Don’t enter if 
there are strangers around. Avoid con- 
versations when door is partly open. 

The same applies when your are 

transferring money. Vary the route, 
time, and messenger. Avoid crowds. If 
you're toting a lot of money, get a 
police escort or hire an .armored car. 
And if you have an armed escort, keep 
him behind you, not beside you. (The 
escort may give double protection. 
Chances are just as good the messenger 
himself may steal the funds.) 
e Nightly Chat—If you are particularly 
concerned about a holdup at closing 
time, arrange with the police depart- 
ment to phone them as soon as you 
have closed your shop. Fix a code. 
Normally, you could say: “This is the 
Ace Loan Company. We have just 
closed without a holdup.” But if a 
gunman ordered you to phone your 
all-clear, you could say: “This is Acc 
Loan. We have just closed up safely.” 
Omitting the word “holdup” tells that 
there is a holdup in progress. 

As a final warning, Holcomb cautions 
against flashing big bins of bills. Count 
or package money out of public sight. 
Don’t concentrate all of your money in 
one place. Keep it on different floors, 
if possible. And keep a record of serial 
numbers of large denomination bills 
($50 and higher). 




















“If he says put ‘em up, put ’em way up.” 
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Intermittent high torque moter 
with low weight factor is 


adaptable to many an 








If you are looking for ways to 
better the competitive position 
of your product, it will pay to 
investigate the following six 
advantages of a Lamb Electric 
Motor — designed to meet the 
exact requirements of your 
application: 


IN THE MOTOR... 


1. Reduced cost. weight, space. 


2. Exact mechanical and electrical 
characteristics. 


3. Thorough dependability. 


IN THE PRODUCT... 


4. Better performance. 
5. Improved eye-appeal. 


6. Compactness, less weight. 


Our 35 years’ experience in the 
small motor field is available to 
your engineering department 
to help attain these objectives. 
The Lamb Electric Company, 
Kent, Ohio. 
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Maintaining New Production 
Standards of Accuracy 





For true economy in production it is im- 
perative that the Inch used in your shops 
and inspection department be identical to 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards Inch. 

DoALL Gage Blocks provide inexpensive 
assurance that this result will be attained. 
They easily meet and exceed Bureau of 
Standards requirements, and in addition 
have far superior surface finish and exclu- 
sive “Burr-Proofing;’ estimated to extend 
their life by 100%. 


"4 Sharp 
Edge 


SEO = Conventional 
VY ] YY Gage Block 
PLT motes DoALL “Burr-Proof” 
} Edge Gage Block 
& 


A—metal removed by final lapping 


Final lapping operation leaves “wire edge” of 
amorphous material at edges, making them very 
susceptible to burrs and nicks. “Burr-Proofing” 
removes this material and all sharp edges. 





There are DoALL Gage Block sets to suit every 
need. Compact hardwood boxes are provided, in 
which blocks are easily accessible and calibrations 
fully visible. These “Burr-proof” Blocks are the 
foundation of a complete integrated inspection 
system which DoALL furnishes to industry. 

For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and 

other educational literature, write: The DoAll 

Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales-Service 
Stores and foreign DoALL representatives in 56 
countries provide complete distribution of these 
essential tools and equipment that assure faster 
and more economical production. 


Da 


TTX 
3) <> Des Plaines, II Ces60/| 
f wes es Plaines USA Ww 


BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical af news and items of interest 
to all industry is available at your request. No obligation, 
Just write lo have your nume put on our mailing list. 
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Western Union Is Still in Trouble 


So far this year Western Union is losing even more money 
than it did in 1948. Now it wants Congress to make it the “chosen 


instrument” in the telegraph field. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
the victim of an unfortunate paradox. 
Though few corporations are so essen- 
tial to the nation’s business life as this 
90-year-old public utility, its recent his- 
tory has been written in red ink. 

Western Union's latest financial re- 
port, issued last week, shows what kind 
of fix the company is in. It reported a 
drop of about 6% in gross revenue for 
the first nine months of 1949 com- 
pared with the same period last year. 
Worse yet, its net loss came to $4.8- 
million, as against $1.4-million in the 
1948 period. 

'hese figures help explain Western 
Union's proposal to Congress _ last 
month that it be made a “chosen in- 
strument” in the telegraph field. What 
it wants from Congress is permission to 
buy up competing telegraphic services. 
Indeed, if this or some other solution 


can’t be found, darkly hints Western 
Union’s president, Walter P. Marshall, 
the government or the Bell System may 
have to take over. 
e Modernization—Meanwhile, of course, 
Western Union is doing what it can to 
get out of the red. Since the war, it 
has been putting through an $80-mil- 
lion mechanization program that - is 
now fairly complete. ‘This program is 
expected to save the company about 
$15-million a year in operating ex- 
penses, but its full effect won’t be real- 
ized for another two years or more. 
Except for a $10-million loan made 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp.—of 
which $6-million has been repaid—this 
modernization has been financed out 
of depreciation and amortization re- 
serves. 
e Debt Reduction—Western Union has 
also reduced its near-term debt by 
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about $17-million since early 1947, 
reducing fixed charges over $800,000 
But it faces maturities of $8-million in 
1950 and $15.7-million in 1951, out of 
its funded debt of $59-million. ‘The 
company has not announced its plans 
to meet these maturities, although it 
has said it may have to ask RFC for 
another loan. 

Part of the cash for debt reduction 

came from the sale to an insurance com- 
pany of the company’s headquarters 
building in New York City for $12.5- 
million. ‘The company is now occupy 
ing the building on a long-term lease. 
It says that the rental is less than the 
interest charges on the same amount 
of Western Union bonds, plus the de 
preciation it used to figure on the 
building. None of Western Union's 
other office buildings has been sold. 
e Operating Ratio—In spite of all the 
cash that has gone into modernization, 
Western Union has kept its finances 
in fair shape. At the end of 1948, 
the company had about $33-million in 
cash and securities. ‘Uhat wasn’t far 
from covering current liabilities, which 
totaled $39.7-million. Plant was car- 
ried on the books at $190.5-:nillion af 
ter allowance for depreciation. 

Western Union has had a high op 

erating ratio for many years. ‘The ma 
jor reason is high labor costs, which 
are currently estimated to take 65% 
of gross operating revenue. In 1929, 
the operating ratio was about 89%, 
and it has kept rising ever since. Right 
after the war, Western Union workers 
got two hefty wage boosts. And _ al- 
though the company also got the Fed 
eral Communication Commission’s 
O.K. to make two rate boosts, its 
gross operating revenue is now running 
below the 1945 level. 
e Taxes and Competition—The com 
pany believes that a major reason for 
this is the 25% wartime excise tax. A 
cut in this tax—likely to come next 
year (BW—Nov.12’49,p31)—would do a 
lot to put Western Union into the 
black. FCC estimates that if the en- 
tire tax were taken off both telegrams 
and toll calls, Western Union’s net 
operating revenue would increase from 
$3-million to $5-million annually— 
which could have kept the company 
out of the red this year. 

But, tax or no tax, competition from 
the Bell System is another reason why 
Western Union’s postwar gross revenue 
is not expanding. In the depression, 
Bell suffered less than Western Union, 
recovered faster. Its long-distance serv 
ice appears to be cutting into Western 
Union business. 

lor instance, Western Union has not 
yet recovered the greeting and _ social 
traffic it had built up before the war. 
Like Western Union, Bell provides tele- 
typewriter service (known to Western 
Union as teleprinter). Bell gets the 
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New ceiling—new quiet 


You can’t keep people and cler- 
ical machines quiet in a busy 
office. Yet, distracting office 
noise can be remedied. Many 
businesses have done it—effi- 
ciently and economically — with 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone®. 


Cushiontone is a fiberboard 
acoustical tile with a perforated 
surface. Up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes this surface is ab- 
sorbed—kept from bouncing 
about the room and bothering 
people at work. The low cost of 
Cushiontone is more than paid 
for in increased comfort and 
efficiency of workers. 


Cushiontone ceilings are at- 
tractive as well as efficient. 
Both the surface and bev- 
eled edges of each tile 
are factory-painted a 


smooth white. This finish pro- 
vides excellent light reflection 
and is easy to care for. Repaint- 
ing won't affect its high sound- 
absorbing efficiency. 

You can have Cushiontone 
ceilings in your place of business 
almost overnight. Why not get 
complete details? Just contact 
the Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor in your vicinity. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong ® 


Cork Company, 4911 Walnut 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 











NEW ...“PVR” 
PRODUCTIMETER 


PRINTING 
LEVER 


Visual Count and Printed Record 
of Your Plant Production 


@ provides certified record of pieces 





produced. 

@ eliminates illegible handwriting and 
error. 

@ decreases timekeeping and t 
ing time. 


@ prints multiple copies or single cards. 


Durant Sales Engineers will be 
glad to demonstrate. 


Send for | DIRANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bullet" | 1906 N. Buffum St. 104 Orange St. 

pvR Milwaukee 1, Wis. Providence 3, R.1. 
Representotives in rit Cities 













of c0 YOU INSIST ON 


PROTECTION 


. +. for your 
Business Checks 


What About 
YOUR PERSONAL CHECKS ? 


ASK THE NEXT SAFEGUARD SALESMAN CALLING 
ON YOUR FIRM TO EXPLAIN OUR PERSONAL BANK 
ACCOUNT PROTECTION, OR WRITE US FOR THE 
INFORMATION. 





Safe eguard Corp. 


LANS 


+ PENNSYLY 








METEOR 8x10 


IN LOTS OF 1,000 





Sc EACH IN LOTS OF 10,000 


Faithful reproduction from 


METEOR 
PHOTO CO. 


4631 OAKMAN BLVD. 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


black-and-white prints, nega- 
tives, sketches or artwork. 





See next “Clues” section in Nov. 26 issue 
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lion’s share of this teletype business. 
It also leases private wires that can be 
used by private telegraph systems. 
e Postal Telegraph—Western Union’s 
only all-telegraph competitor of recent 
years in the domestic field, Postal ‘Tele- 
graph, Inc., started in the 1880's. It 
competed with Western Union with 
indifferent success, but Western Union 
was prevented by law from buying it. 
Finally, during the war, it became 
obvious that Postal couldn’t go on. Op- 
erations for several years had been de- 
pendent on RFC loans. So Congress 
finally permitted Western Union to 
absorb its competitor (BW—Aug.7'43, 
pl02). 
Western Union was probably not too 


eager to acquire Postal in 1943. For 
one thing, Postal’s facilities partly 


duplicated its own. Further it had (1) 
to take over Postal’s $12.5-million debt 
to RFC, and (2) to guarantee jobs for 
most of Postal’s staff for four years, de- 
spite its own heavy labor costs. 

However, Western Union didn’t 
have much choice. Otherwise, the gov- 
ernment or even the Bell System might 
have taken over Postal. 

Another competitor is the govern- 

ment-operated communications systems. 
The armed services and the State De- 
partment have their own networks of 
“record” communications (any means 
of communication that produces a per 
manent record on paper). And, of 
course, air mail is still another com- 
petitor to telegrams. 
e Chosen Instrument?—All these rea- 
sons were behind Western Union’s pro- 
posal last month that it be made the 
nucleus of a single system of domestic 
and international record communica- 
tions. 

President Marshall proposed to Sen- 
ator Ernest W. Maclkarland, head of 
the communications subcommittee of 
the Senate committce on interstate and 
foreign commerce, that Congress adopt 
a consistent policy on record communi- 
cations. He suggested that what he 
called wasteful duplication of services 
be eliminated, if this could be done 
without jeopardizing national defense. 

In order to help attain a single rec- 
ord-communications system, Marshall 
proposed that Western Union be al- 
lowed to buy: (1) the telegraph business 
of the Bell System, consisting mainly 
of its teletype service, (2) the interna- 
tional telegraph facilties of American 
Cable & Radio Corp., RCA Commu- 
nications, Inc., and other international 
telegraph companies operating in the 
U.S. If Western Union could not 
raise all the money needed, suggested 
Marshall, the government could finance 
his company on a 35-year basis. 

The MacFarland subcommittee will 
go into the Western Union plan at the 
next session of Congress. Meanwhile, 
Western Union is dickering with Bell 












and the international carriers. 
sults have been announced. 
e Early History—Western Union started 
in 1851 as the New York & Missis- 
sippi Valley Printing Telegraph Co. 
Although Samuel Morse had sent the 
first telegram only seven years before, 
there already were more than 50 tele- 
graph companies in business. The 
New York & Mississippi Valley bought 
out 13 other companies operating north 
of the Ohio River, in what was then 
the western U.S. The resulting sys- 
tem was called Western Union. 

Later on the company was acquired 
by Jay Gould. Its common stock paid 


No re- 


dividends continuously from 1857 
through 1870, and again from 1874 
through 1932 According to Wail 


Street legend, Jay Gould’s sale of 5,000 
shares at the opening of the New York 
Stock Exchange on Sept. 18, 1869, 
touched off the crisis known as Black 
Friday. 

e Dividends—In 1909 the Gould estate 
sold control to American Telephone & 
Pelegraph Co. ‘The two companies 
were under the same president for sev 
eral years. “Although A.T.&T. soon 
disposed of its interest by government 
request, Western Union picked up a 
very valuable privilege in those years. 
You can still send telegrams by picking 
up your telephone—and the phone com- 
pany will bill you on behalf of Western 
Union. 

The highest dividend rate in the 

20th century was $8, paid from 1926 
through 1931. In 1929, the stock sold 
as high as $2724. In 1932, it sold as 
low as $123. During the depression, 
Western Union bonds went down to 
35% of par. The company has had to 
pass its dividend several times since 
1932, has paid out $1 since V-J Day. 
e Switching Centers—Western Union 
pins its hopes on the new switching- 
center system (BW-—Jun.12’48, p96), 
which speeds transmission, cuts labor 
costs. Previously, a message going from 
one part of the country to another had 
to pass through one or two centers, in 
each one of which it had to be manu- 
ally routed and re-transmitted. 

Now the company has set up 14 
regional switching centers. One more 
is scheduled to be set up at Portland, 
Ore., as soon as finances permit. Un- 
der the new system, the telegram is 
transmitted by the sending operator 
to an “electric brain” at the switching 
center, which routes it to its destination. 

Naturally, these steps toward cutting 
labor costs have aroused union opposi- 
tion (BW —Jun.12’48,p97). The unions 
representing company workers accept 
the necessity of mechanization, but oc- 
casionally fight aspects of the program. 
In order to cushion this adjustment, 
the company does not replace retiring 
personnel, But the problem still is a 
serious one. 
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Dead Bank Pays 


Depositors of old Union 
Trust, Cleveland, will get $13.2- 
million, their final take from a 
bank that closed in 1933. 


Christmas is coming early for some 
60,000 depositors of Cleveland’s 
defunct Union ‘Trust Co. Sometime 
around Dec. 15 they are going to have 
$13.2-million split among them. ‘This 
bonanza is their final share of the assets 
of a bank that failed to open after the 
1933 bank holiday. 

I'he depositors have already received 
100% of the money they had in the 
bank when it closed. ‘This latest pay- 
ment comes as a reward for stringing 
along with a reorganization plan that 
cleared the way for the establishment of 
the present Union Bank of Commerce 
in 1938 (BW —Jul.13'46,p34). 
eMoney Back—The _ reorganization 
dates back to 1935. In that year, an 
overwhelming majority of the dead 
bank’s depositors voted for the plan. 
Uniou ‘Trust’s liquid and solvent assets 
were enough to set the new bank up. 
They were so good, in fact, that even 
before reorganization, the depositors got 
back 80% of their deposits—35% in 
July, 1933; 10% in November, 1934; 
and 35% in May, 1935. 

For the unpaid 20%, they accepted 
creditors’ notes. These promised them 
the rest of their deposits, plus a share in 
a half of the funds that the liquidating 
agency, Union Properties, Inc., could 
realize in liquidating the rest of Union 
I'rust’s assets. The other half of the 
liquidated assets was to go to Union 
Bank of Commerce, owner of Union 
Properties. 

e Plus Interest—Union Properties made 
good on its commitment. It had paid 
off the face value of the creditors’ notes 
by March, 1943. The $13.2-million 
payment gives the depositors 12.44% 
over and above the entire amount of 
their deposit at the time Union ‘Trust 
closed its doors. 

e Windup—With this last payment, 
Union Properties will—for all intents 
and purposes—be a dead duck. During 
its lifetime, it accumulated $26.4-mil- 
lion, half of which will go to meet the 
December payment. Of the rest, Union 
Bank of Commerce will use $9.3-mil- 
lion to pay off a loan it got last June to 
help buy the Union Commerce Build- 
ing, the bank’s home. The bank will 





EARLY "BIRD’S-EYE VIEW’ 
CATCHES THE SALE! 
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AKE PR 
ries ND MONEY. 
St INDMDUNS, US SAVING TIME A 


Y ou can find out for yourself how. daily construction 
news helps you identify and select ready-to-buy cus- 
tomers . .. at the right time for resultful sales presen- 
tations. Let us show you how a Dodge Reports service 
brings you the benefits of extra manpower—specially 
trained personnel prospecting with your market in 
mind. And at surprisingly low cost! 


Free! Send for free copy of ‘‘Direct 
to Your Market,’’ a booklet showing 
how Dodge Reports can help you sell 
more profitably. Address Dept. ‘‘J”’ 


mae i i DODGE REPORTS 


Ae 
—- 








series from the 
Dodge Case 
Record file 


then hold ownership of the building 
clear except for a $5-million mortgage. 
The remaining $3-million-plus will stay 
in Union Properties’ hands until some 
minor litigation is settled, and some 

[ onstruction news _¢ states east of the Rockies 

odds and ends are cleared away. Ae5 
Among the depositors who will share 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Remember last July 21? Even at 
breakfast your brow was dripping, 
the salt refused to run, and your 
trousers lost their crease. At the 
plant, moisture was playing havoc; 
materials stuck in conveyors, ma- 
chines gummed up. mildew formed 
in warehouses. 

You can avoid those troubles 








send for Bulletin 216 
“Because Moisture 
Isn't Pink 
























LECTRODRYER 


next year. Dehumidify working and 
storage areas with Lectrodryers. 
Our engineers will show you how. 
Write, telling your troubles, to 
Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation, 
300 32nd Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. | 


ISTERED TRADEMARK US. PAT OFF. 











Proven 
EBERLE Oe GE ES 


Executives! Here’s AEE HELP 


on Your Desk Problems! 







Here’s the compact, handy guide you've 
been wanting, to help you select the right 
desks for your office. Ulustrates the special 
desks now available to fit the special 
requirements of modern offices—handsome, 
functionally designed desks that do things 
to step up office efficiency. Mail the 
coupon—or have your secretary drop us a 
line—right now! No obligation, of course. 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN 
MANUFACTURING CORP., CORRY, PA. 
Master Craftsmen of Steel Office Furniture 
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po-— MAIL TODAY—NO aimee 





| Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. 
Dept. 15, Corry, Pa. | 
Without obligation, please send me a copy of | 
your booklet, “Desks of Distinction for Modern | 
Offices.” 
Name____ 


I 
I 
| 
| Address 
I 
I 
' 


in the Christmas melon are a large 
number of Cleveland corporations. 
These have carried the creditors’ notes 
on their books at a small token value, 
or have written them off as worthless. 


Municipals Flood 


Voters O.K.’d record $1.5- 
billion in new bonds at polls this 
year. So far it hasn't weakened 
market. 


Voters went to the polls last week 

in a spending mood. 
e $1.5-Million—They gave the green 
light to the public sale of more than 
$1.5-billion of brand-new state, city, 
town, and village bonds. Issues ap 
proved ranged in size from $21,000 to 
$500-million. Voters actually turned 
down only 17% of the borrowing pro 
posals listed on the ballots. 

Never before has the public been so 

generous on Election Day, Last year 
31% of all borrowing proposals were 
turned down; only $850-million in new 
bond issues got an O.K. Less than 
$1.2-billion were approved in 1947 (pre 
vious record year), only slightly more 
than $1.1-billion in 1946. 
e State’s Share—Much of the new flood 
of municipal bonds will come from 
the states. Pennsylvania will sell $500 
million of veterans-bonus bonds—the 
biggest of all the offerings. 

New York will market $300-million 
in bonds for slum clearance and public 
housing. California voters approved the 
sale of $250-million in new state bonds 
to aid local programs for school con 
struction. 

e Cities—Along with the state issues, 
voters said yes to major borrowing plans 
for many cities and towns. 

e New York City got the tight to bor 
row $150-million outside its debt limit 
to finance an extensive hospital build 
ing program. 

e Pennsylvania municipalities got a go 
ahead to sell some $8-million of bonds 
for various local public improvements, 
bridge construction, school and hospita! 
building. 

e In California, the voters of San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles County, San Diego, 
Marin County, and other local units 
approved about $27-million in bonds 
for airports, hospitals, water works, li 
braries, and schools. 

e Ohio voted yes on $40-million for 
county and city borrowing. 

e Tennessee approved $3.5-million in 
various new municipal obligations. 

e Holdouts—But there were a few places 
where the economy-minded won out. 
In New Jersey, voters turned a cold 
shoulder to the sale of $105-million of 
bonds for a veterans bonus and a $100- 
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OW you 
may profit by GWG 
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mechanization 


Mechanization in core blowing 


To bring users of castings the advantages of modern 
assembly line techniques, the Campbell, Wyant and Can- 
non Foundry Company is mechanized in all phases of 


core making, molding, melting, pouring and heat treating. 
lake, for example, the core making process. Formerly 
and in many foundries today) all cores were made by 
hand. At C.W.C. we found that, in addition to increasing 
production, the blowing machine improved the uniformity 
and quality of the intricate cores required for high quality 
castings. Continuous production from blowing machines 
is paced by continuous core drying ovens and core con- 
veyors which deliver the cores to the mechanized molding 







unit. Here the complex core work is gauged, inspected, 
and assembled in fixtures which meet the mold conveyor 
at a predetermined time and the complete core work is 
accurately placed in the mold. In this way the advantages 
of mechanization in core production and subsequent oper- 
ations are fully utilized 

C.W.C.’s new brochure, “Science in the Foundry,” ex- 
plains and illustrates this mechanization in full detail. 
And it tells how precision controls of the casting process 
and advanced metallurgical research enable C.W.C. to 
produce quality castings in quantity ... quickly... at 
low cost. Write for your copy. 


Campbell, Wyant and Cannon Foundry COMPANY suseicor, mcnom 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON FOUNDRIES 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Henry Street Plant © Sanford Street Plant « Broadway Plant 

LANSING, MICHIGAN SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN 

Centrifugal Fusing Co. National Motor Castings Div. 
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New Study Shows 81,000,000 Customers 
for Chemicals Within 500 Miles! 


DON’T DELAY ANOTHER DAY—write us for a free copy 
of our informative new chemical study of the Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio area, entitled “The Combination in 
CHEMICALS That Counts Most’. 


THIS VALUABLE REPORT SHOWS WHY chemical plants in 
the best location in the nation have unexcelled opportunities 
to produce and distribute chemical products at greater profit. 

Within overnight haul of the area you have the world’s 
richest and most concentrated market—over half the popu- 
lation of the United States and Canada, and three quarters 
of U. S. production. 

You have raw materials, water, manpower and other 
essentials, too—right at hand or within a cheap haul. 


GET THE RIGHT COMBINATION FOR SUCCESS in chem- 
icals—put your new plant in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
area. Use our free Location Engineering Service today. 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, 
David A, Aitken, Manager 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
77 PUBLIC SQUARE + CHerry 4200 -« 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 














ILLUMINATING 
CLEVELAND 1, 






Check These Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
the best location in the nation, affords 
business and industry this unique combi- 
nation of superior advantages: 


@ At the Market Center of America, with 81,000,000 
people within 500 miles. 


@ Superlative transportation by land, water and air. 
@ Electric power at low rates. 

@ Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 

@ Many producers of parts, materials, and supplies. 
@ Basic materials right at hand. 

@ Ample financial services. 

@ Numerous business and industrial services. 

@ Favorable tax structure (no state income tax). 

@ Diversified industries to supply and be supplied. 
@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

@ Desirable plants and plant sites. 


@ Excellent living and cultural environment. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


Free, new study, “The Combination in 
CHEMICALS That 
Counts Most,” shows 


this area's advantages for 
chemical plants. We will 
mail you a copy upon 
request. 


COMPANY 
OHIO 



































million issue for slum clearance and 
public housing. 

California’s electorate showed a 
change of heart about a constitutional 
amendment they passed last year. 
Among other things, this amendment 
taised state’s payments for old-age pen- 
sions. ‘The way the pension plan was 
set up, it might, in time, have weak- 
ened the underpinnings of the state’s 
credit structure (BW —Oct.22’49,p34). 
So voters approved suggested changes 
that should cut down costs about $60- 
million a year. 

Vhus far the municipal-bond market 

has taken in stride the news that it 
faces a record-breaking number of new 
offerings. In fact, last week even saw 
a strengthening in the price structure. 
‘The Dow-Jones average of municipal- 
bond yields, which moves inversely to 
prices, dropped to 2.12% after closing 
the previous week at 2.13%. 
e Signs of Trouble—There’s no assur- 
ance, though, that the path will be as 
smooth in the months ahead. — Still 
ahead is the first of the $7-billion in 
bonds to be used by local governments 
under the federal housing program. 
These housing bonds will hit the mar- 
ket at a $100-million-a-month clip over 
the next five or six years. And _ it’s 
axiomatic that the prospective volume 
of new offerings affects future price 
trends. 

In November, 1946, and again in 

November, 1947, municipal-bond prices 
skidded after voters authorized the sale 
of more than $1-billion in new bonds. 
Just a vear ago prices started moving 
up after the voters cut down their ap- 
proval of the borrowing proposals of 
states, towns, and municipalities. 
e Exception—However, it’s true that. 
occasionally, prospective volume isn’t 
the main price determinant. And this 
looks to be one of those rare times. At 
the moment, the tax-exempt status of 
municipals seems to be the dominant 
factor. 

Until a short while ago worry over 

the volume of new issues has had a 
depressing effect on market prices. But 
‘Truman’s demand for higher taxes a 
few weeks back proved a shot in the 
arm. The market has been hoping, too, 
that plans for higher taxes on_ life- 
insurance companies would make mu- 
nicipals more attractive to that large 
security-buying group. 
e Carryover—Whether these hopes will 
be borne out, of course, remains to be 
seen. It is interesting to note, though, 
that dealers this week still had about 
$130-million unsold from this year’s 
new issues. Much of this unsold bal- 
ance consists of bonds in the 14-to-24- 
year maturity range. The reason: Banks 
have been concentrating their purchases 
in the shorter-term issues, the insurance 
companies in 25-year and longer-term 
bonds. 
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Soe the difference 7” 


“*,e.1 TYPED THIS 
ON HAMMERMILL BOND! ‘“’ 














BOSS: “This certainly does look more impressive, Miss Scott. The paper is 
so much whiter and cleaner it makes the typing really stand out and sparkle!” 





SECRETARY: “Yes, and besides, | am sure | can finish my work much 
faster on Hammermill Bond. It takes quick, clean erasures... so | won't 
have to retype a whole letter because of one little mistake. Why don't 
we change over to Hammermill Bond for all our work, Mr. Stevens?” 






BOSS: “After seeing this sample, | think that’s a splendid suggestion. 
Let's give Hammermill Bond a try!” 







Test Hammermill Bond—Free—in Your Own Office... We'll be glad 
to send you a sample packet of Hammermill Bond so that you can 
see for yourself how much neater work your typists will turn out 
on this firm, glare-free paper. Simply write us on your business 
letterhead or attach coupon to it and mail it in. No obligation, 


MMERAG, 
wP"sonn 


For the name of a member of the Hommermill Guild 
of Printers, ready and willing to supply your print- 
ing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask for “Operator 25.“ 








Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE~—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample book. 


Name 





Position. 


BW-11-19 
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(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


HONOR TO 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL’'S WORD OF 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 











Con -DROP 


The Boardless Gravity 
Drop Hammer 


Reorders and Multiple Installations 
Prove CECO-DROP’S 

Productivity 
Costs less to operate... 


Forges more minutes per hour .. . 
Safer and easier to operate... 


NO BOARDS « NO FRONT ROD 








E NO BACK ROD 

ar {s_| This hammer is setting new records in cutting forging 
Su —F} costs and in i sing producti Write for details. 

= Hy f CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY 











er } CHAMBERSBURG PENNA. 





PENSIONS 


Our new brochure ‘‘Planning a 
Successful Retirement Program 
for Your Company” explains how 


Marsh & McLennan can assist you 












- ut 
wine b suc Ceese 
ria 


Retirement Fog 


wour COMPANY 


in designing or revising a pension 






plan. Our service is built upon years 


see of experience in helping solve retire- 





ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 
a copy on your business letterhead. 





MArsH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington 


Cleveland Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Greenbrier, according to Wall 
Strect dope, may be sold by Robert 
Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio to Hilton 
Hotels Corp.—in which Young’s Alle- 
ghany Corp. holds a block of common 
(BW —Oct.22’49, ee 


The Detroit Stock. Exchange has said 
no officially to a merger with the new 
Midwest Stock E xchange, which starts 
operating next month (BW—Oct.29 
"49,p87) 


) 
Christmas Clubbers will pick up about 
$900-million this year, an 83% increase 
over last year. Club membership now 
totals 10.7-million in 5,900 banks. Cali- 
fornia’s Bank of America has the biggest 
chunk of these savings—$21-million. 

8 
Life-insurance companies have recently 
loaned (1) R. C. Mahon Co., $3.5- 
million (a 15-year loan at 38%) to re- 
fund a similar 34% long-term loan; (2) 
Motor Products Corp., $2.5-million (on 
3% note due 1961) to finance plant 
expansion; (3) North American Cement 
Corp., $2-million (a 14-year 4% first 
mortgage). 

ry 
Financial public relations, a_ rapidly 
growing field (BW —Jul.9’49,p82), .got 
a boost last week from Stanley Heller 
& Co. The New York Stock Exchange 
firm opened a stockholder-relations de- 
partment. 

@ 
Taxes on betting at horse races netted 
New Jersey $11.6-million this year. 
Wagers at Jersey tracks in 1949 topped 
the 1948 mark by about $5-million. 

° 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn was 
high bidder for the New York State 
portfolio of Home Owners Loan Corp. 
(BW—Scp.24’49.p88). The Dime, 
fourth largest U.S. mutual-savings bank, 
got about $100-million in loans on 
more than 40,000 houses. The bank 
will pass some on to other banks. 

ia 
Pullman, Inc., reported a net income 
for the first nine months of about $5- 
million, compared with $4.4-million in 
the 1948 period. 

* 
Ohio Edison Co. has asked the SEC 
for permission to buy the stock of 
Ohio Public Service Co. Object: mer- 
ger. Cities Service Co. holds 2-million 
shares in O.P.S.; the remaining 1- 
million is publicly held. Ohio Edison 
is offering $17.50 - share. 


New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 
trustees are considering sale of parts 
of the long-bankrupt system, but haven’t 
found any prospective buyers $o far. 


- 
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FREE SWITCHBOARD 
OF INSIDE CALLS 


Tel eta Ik ig i — 
saves § # 


cost but 5¢ per unit a day 














GET MORE DONE 
—AT YOUR DESK 


@ For as little as five cents per unit a day, Modern business men recognize that they cannot afford 

*Teletalk” solves the most important problem in office to be without “Teletalk”. . . recognized quality leader in 
routine ...instant communication between key people. office intercommunication. Its small cost is offset many 
With “Teletalk” on your desk, you just flip a key and times by time and energy saved. 
TALK. Voice-to-voice you get your information... or Let a “Teletalk” dealer show vou how “Teletalk” will 
give your directions INSTANTLY. No need to run perform hundreds of your time-consuming errands every 
around the office. No need for anyone to come to you. day.. He will recommend the most economical installe- 
Voices are distinctly heard, instantly recognized. The tion for your specific needs. Look in the classified tele- 
clear quality of “Teletalk” brings your voice to your phone section of your local telephone directory for 
associates and theirs to you in life-like, natural tones, his name. 





WEBSTER WV ELECTRIC 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin . . . Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 







“Where Quality Is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing 
en Obligation” 
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General Controls 
are of Vital 


interest to you... 


When you specify GENERAL CONTROLS 
Automatic Pressure, Temperature, 
Level and Flow Controls... 

EFFICIENCY 


CUT INVENTORY 


IMPROVE ’ sr oN 


= 
RELATION ‘es ] 
cur ecco AND 2 
REPLACEMENTS 2 


ASSURE SAFETY 


SIMPLIFY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Ps 


SAVE MONEY 
SAVE TIME 
SAVE LABOR 
INCREASE 


You 





Of equal importance— 
when you are considering con- 
trol units—is that GENERAL 
CONTROLS have been auto- 
matic control specialists for 20 
years—manufacturing a complete 
line for industrial, commercial 
and domestic applications for 
all kinds of gases, liquids and 
air. If they’ re GENERAL CON. 
TROLS they're the BEST 


GENERAL CONTROLS 
Monufacierers of Automata Drasiare Temporctare, Loved & Flom Combrote 
FACTORY BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





YdcWhatng Giate J 4 ) 


“AT YOUR FINGERTIPS... 












Fingers don’t get . 
cramped when you ‘ 
write with a Royal 
Scot pencil. The AY 


exclusive new 
TRYREX shape 
with three flat 
sides fits the 
average 
pencil grip 
to a T. 
the pencil 
that’s shaped to 
fit your hand 





Free sample if requested on your 
letter head 


Moker of Futura . . . Damascus 


Vivichrome 





RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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THE RAIL AVERAGE hasn’t confirmed the rise in the industrials. 


' 160 peebirigs 
70 
60 
i 7% Rails 
1949 
40 § 
Jan. Feb. Mor. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
eter Oow-Jaiiai a Ces ? @ BUSINESS WEEK 


That’s one reason .. . 


Why Stocks Turned Down 


Stock prices continue to do a remark- 
able job of ignoring business news. 
They went up persistently when strikes 
were at the worst; now that the labor 
skies have begun to clear, the market 
has turned somewhat sloppy. 


But this doesn’t surprise Wall 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 154.1 
Railroad. 38.6 
Utility 79.3 

Bonds 
Industrial 100.3 
Railroad. 80.8 
Utility .. 99.5 


58.5 154.9 150.8 
39.8 39.8 44.5 
79 


99.9 100.1 94.3 
80.8 82.3 85.0 
99.4 99.2 94.0 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
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Streeters much. Market analysts have 
two major theories: 

Indigestion: Stocks had gone up from 
their mid-June low to their recent top 
without any pauses to “consolidate 
their gains,”” as the jargon goes. After 
a 31-point rise—from 161.60 to 192.96 
—in the Dow-Jones industrial average, 


a technical reaction was long overdue. 


Besides, the market could be ex- 
pected to encounter considerable selling 
as that average approached the point— 
193.16—where the 1948 boomlet started 
to peter out. Many people who bought 
near the peak last year have probably 
been impatiently waiting for values to 
get back up there again so that they 
could get even—and ‘get out. 

Lack of confirmation: Even if the 
industrial index had succeeded in going 
through its 1948 high, chart readers 
wouldn’t have taken the “penetration” 
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too scriously. Reason: The rails aren’t — swing was short-lived. The rise touched 
even close to a breakthrough (chart, off a big chunk of profit-taking. 
page 108). And Dow theorists demand The result: Early this week G.M. 
that one series “confirm” the other shares sold at $64.50—44 neg below “ tb 
before they will put any trust in a the level that prevailed before the divi- Pittsburg 
market move. dend news came out. The reason: Ap- * é 
¢ Despite Good News—The market has parently the market thinks the 1949 Chain-link 
ignored a lot of good news lately—even dividend is no more than a salute to a 
beyond the brighter labor picture. For record-breaking profit year, and that it Fence 
instance: the declaration of a $4.25 is not likely to be repeated in 1950. sean pennetiine 
year-end dividend on General Motors © Prospects—Many Wall Street techni- - pi 8 wee an 
J f ) ; a 
common, which brings total 1949 pay- cians wouldn’t be at all surprised to see 59 cipanout consult our 
. ° ¢ ‘ . e 
ments on that pivotal issue to $8 a some further price weakness. From now choiadiols fence experts. 
share as compared with $4.50 in 1948; on, they say, there will be much year- They will plan an eco- 
the reopening of the soft-coal pits; the end switching and selling for tax pur- nomical installation and 
. . . st 
stronger prices of nonferrous metals. poses. And this would well produce a give you a free Reet 
r 3 = ° ‘ . . y oO ° 
The market action of G.M. common __ general lowering of prices. Even so, the estimace. Wrice omey 
since last week’s dividend announce- Street isn’t particularly bearish. It is 
ment has been especially disappointing. inclined to believe that a drop in the 
While the shares promptly rose $3.75— _ industrial average to around the 187 
to $72.75, a new 1949 peak—the up- _ level would touch off substantial buying. 
_ 
1949 Bull Market Gains: a Sampling 
y June June- November Gains 
£ 1949 Subsequent Vor. 14, At ‘ 
Industrial Common Stocks Low *High 1949 Maximum Present 
Dow-Jones Average 161 60 192.96 189.27 19.4% 17.1% 
Allied Chemical + $165.00 $201.00 $195 50 21.8 18.5 } 
American Can ea 99 50 98.00 12.9 11.2 
American Smelting & Refining 39.25 **49 37 47.50 25.8 21.0 PITTSBURGH STEEL cone 
American Tobacco 65.50 74.75 71.75 14.1 9.5 : ietion ia vere eae 
Anaconda Copper 25.12 **29.75 27.50 18.4 9.5 
Armstrong Cork 38.62 49.75 47.50 28.8 23.0 
Bethlehem Steel 23.12 **31.00 28.87 34.1 24.9 
Chrysler Corp 44.12 59.12 55.25 34.0 25.2 
E. I. du Pont 43.25 62.00 60.37 43.4 39 6 aa 
General Electric ‘ 34.00 **39 00 38.12 14.7 12.1 - 4 e, 
General Foods . 40.75 48.75 45.12 19.6 10.7 VALUABLE ADVE a 
General Motors 51.87 72.75 70.50 410.3 35.9 —— : 
Gimbel Brothers 12.25 **16.50 13.87 34.7 13.2 gree ouroe TO BETTER name PLATES 
B. F. Goodrict 52.50 69.00 68.50 31.4 30.5 seno TODAY FOR THIS me PLATE & mFc. CO 
CAN NA iit 
Gulf Oil 56.75 **70.75 68.12 24.7 20.0 seat p, CHICAGO 78 
International Harvester 4 22.75 28.62 27.37 25.8 20.3 4 rd 
Johns-Manville 30.50 44.25 43.62 45.1 43.0 
Kennicott Copper ‘ee 40.00 “oe. 37 49.50 25.9 13.8 
Loews, Inc 16.12 18.75 16.50 16.3 2.4 sa —— 
National Stee 73.50 **88 50 88.00 20.4 19.7 PRODUCTION FOR PROFITS 
Pacific Mills 27.12 34.87 29.00 28.6 6.9 WRITE FOR NEW, ADVANCE METHOD 
Sears, Roebuck 33.87 43.37 42.12 28.0 24.4 IF YOU are president, vice president or general 
? Sessstin te 7 7 7 anager of an indust mploying over 250, we'll 
E. R. Squibt : ot 27.00 33 37 31.8 23.6 18.0 send ‘you FREE an "exhaustive treatise & 
Standard Oi! (N. J.) enke 60.25 74.87 69 37 24.3 15.1 most recent success cases on Production for 
Studebaker Corp 16.75 26.37 2S. 75 57.4 53.7 cats Iovshuilie pont tla, Ge Semen, ae Bee. 
i a ee — dent or general manager 
Swift & Co 27.62 33.62 32.00 21.7 15.9 THE PROCTOR ENGINEERS 
Union Carbide & Carbor 33.75 **41 37 40 25 22.6 19.3 Suite 508-509 FIRST BANK BLDG., UTICA, N. Y. 
United Fruit 44.25 **52.50 52.00 18.6 17.5 halt incites jee 
l 33.00 9936: 62 32.87 11.0 DO.4 ee \ ) =p gage 
/ 0.25 525 4 5 > 
U * i ia es : 7 - 21.9 STANDARD I RAC TICE eee 
Westinghouse Elect 20.75 29.50 6 87 42.3 29.5 
Railroad Common Stocks 
Dow-Jones Average 41.03 **40 77 47.67 21.3 16.2 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe $80.00 **$100 87 $93.12 26.1 16.4 
Atlantic Coast Line 32.50 **42.00 37.12 29.2 14.2 
Chesapeake & Ohio 29.75 pela 28.37 8.8 D4.6 
Great Northern (Pfd 33.25 **41.25 39 75 24.1 19.5 
Illinois Centra 22.37 31.00 28.50 38.0 27.4 FOR STENCIL MARKING SHIPMENTS 
Louisv & Nashville 31.62 **35 62 33.50 12.3 5.9 Users save $50 a month with Marsh Stencil 
New York Central 9.25 o*14 25 10.00 21.6 8.1 Machines, Brushes, Inks. Electric and Hand Op- 
N. Y.. Chicago & St. Louis 56.00 86.00 7) 62 53.6 42.2 erated machines cut 42”, 34”, 1” letters. For 
Norfolk & Western 49 75 #951 25 50 12 30 07 sample stencil, Shippers Handbook, prices, pin 
this to business letterhead with your name. 
Pennsylvania 14.12 **15.37 14.00 " 8.9 DO.1 MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
Southern Pacific 32.50 47 35 6.59 45 40.0 58 Marsh Bldg. + Belleville lil., U.S.A. 
Southern Ry 25.12 **34. 37 3087 36.8 22.9 
Union Pacific “es sees 73.25 **84.00 80.50 14.7 9.9 Bie os 
#. “ aa 
*These represent new 1949 highs except when otherwise marked. ** Not 1949 high; latter wa clues Sree A tae 
registered prior to June. D Drop since June low was recorded. prone ro the Siditids. atective. eooneanten) method 
information write ‘“‘clues,”’ c/o siness Week 2320 We 
42nd St New York 18, New York 
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he Crossroads 
ot the fas 


Here’s something you might 
like to know—the facts and fig- 
ures about New Jersey at the 
Crossroads of the East. 


It’s a fast-reading digest — 
reading time: 18 minutes — 
about New Jersey,#the state 
which has so many advantages 
for so many types of industries. 
It will only take you a moment 
to read the facts about New 
Jersey’s great markets . . . un- 
excelled transportation facili- 
ties . . . productive labor... 
diversified products . . , out- 
standing research facilities... 
and many other plus advan- 
tages, including exceptional op- 
portunities for factory sites. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


So send now for your copy 
of this interesting brochure 
about this great state — “The 
Crossroads of the East.” 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 





PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. G. for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
76 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 























1 Personal popularity of U.E. president Albert Fitzgerald at Lynn, Mass., plus past bar- 
gaining effectiveness of U.E. leaders, helped U.E.’s fight for important Lynn Local 201. 





The Lynn local bolted U.E. anyhow. Fred Kelley (center) and Local 201 president 
William Emery (left) got I.U.E. charter from James Carey of C.1.O., temporary head 
of the new right-wing electrical union. It’s just one battle in the. . . 


Fight for Electrical Workers 


The right-wing new International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers (C.1.O.) will find it a tough 
fight to displace the left-wing United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(ex-C.1.0.) 

This was quickly apparent this week 
as I.U.E. and U.E. began a brawling, 
slugging battle on four fronts: 


IN THE couRS, for control of union 






funds, offices, and existing contracts 
with employers. 

IN LOCAL UNIONS, to enlist support of 
rank-and-file members. 

WITH EMPLOYERS, for recognition as 
bargaining, grievance-handling, and 
dues-collecting representative of plant 
workers. 

BEFORE NLRB, for certification under the 
Taft-Hartley law as collective-batgain- 
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| U.E. counsel Scribner’s warning that 
contracts may be lost helped, but .. . 


ing agent for workers in disputed 
plants. 


This pattern emerged in Pittsburgh, 
in Dayton, in Newark, in Sharon and 
Fairmont, W. Va., in Lynn, Mass., 
and in other electrical-manufacturing 
centers across the country. 

The new I.U.E. claimed it had en- 

rolled more than 100,000 U.E. seces- 
sionists. in two weeks. And it prepared 
for an organizational convention in 
Philadelphia, opening Nov. 28, with 
confident predictions of a quick victory 
over its leftist rival. 
e Still Too Early—But this right-wing 
optimism seems premature. ‘The first 
I.U.E. victories were expected ones—a 
shift of locals opposed to the old U.E. 
administration into the new interna- 
tional. In many locals, even so, the 
victories came hard. And they aren’t 
conclusive yet, because contracts are 
still in dispute. 

Here’s how the preliminary legal 
fight is developing: 

In Pittsburgh, the 14,000-member 
Westinghouse Local 601 switched from 
U.E. to LU.E. Right-wing officers of 
the local spirited away $160,000 in 
local funds before the action was taken. 
They later won dismissal of a court 
oider to return the funds to U.E. 

In Dayton, a U.S. District Court 
dismissed injunction actions brought 
by leftists to keep two right-wing locals 
from transferring funds and properties 
“belonging to U.E.” The locals then 
switched, funds and all, into I.U.E. 

In Hammond, Ind., on the other 
hand, another federal judge ruled 
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is vital in 





Minutely precise planning 


RECOVERING 


Butterfly net promises 


to catch everything are unrealistic in trapping 





fines, ultra-fine and finer-than-that in dust par- 
ticles. But Buell adjusts its equipment and your 
costs to do a maximum job where results are 
tangible. No guesswork, no overall assump- 
tions; but a special laboratory analysis of your 
dust into fractions of different micron-size grad- 
ing——and a guaranteed performance on each 
fraction .. . Scientifically arrived-at assurance 
of potential results is a fundamental part of 
Buell’s engineering service. It is freely avail- 
able, with no obligation whatsoever. Bring us 
your problems...or, as a 
preliminary, let us send you 
‘Engineered Efficiency in Dust 
Collection’. Write: Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 70 Pine 


Street, Suite 5005, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada for shipment throughout North and South America. 














PROFESSIONAL 
SALESMANSHIP 





1. An unusually - differ- 
ent guide that shows you 
how to handle every sell- 
ing situation profession- 
ally. It skips theory to 
you, your 
everyday 
I 8 »yroblems. Covers 
g from finding 
pects and win- 
r confidence to 
presenting your claims, 
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How to Use Your Imagination 


TO MAKE MONEY 


lls u how to come up with ideas 
ff Outlines a personal achieve- 
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Biss ae: Contains detailed 
on =m success stories. By 
ou ‘ James D. Woolf and 


Charles D. Roth, 272 
wok pages, $2.95. 








What Makes People 
Buy 


3. The real facts of customer motivation 
plainly written . what people really 
want—what controls their buying — how 
the salesman can use 
these facts. Pro- 


vides hundreds of 


ideas to help you im- 
prove your selling 
technique, and meet 
the conditions. that 

ake people buy. By 





Donald A, Laird, 237 
pages, $3.50. 














HOW TO SELL THROUGH 
MAIL ORDER 


4, A inual that explains every phase of 

mail-order selling; shows he »w to use it 

profitab y n hundreds of i dl 8 

Covers the subject inside out, from testing 
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ag:-nst a right-wing move to transfer 
assets of a seceding U.E. local. He 
held that “property rights must be de- 
cided by applying the laws of contracts.” 
And he decided that funds and proper- 
ties can’t be shifted “in any way in- 
consistent with the constitution of 
U.E..” 

In all, U.E. is reported to have filed 
60 injunction actions nationally to 
“protect” U.E. funds. It also has 
re suit in federal court to bar 
I.U.E. from using the name “Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers.” U.E. argues it’s too 
close to its own name, will be confusing. 
e Contract Rights—But even bigger 
legal fights lie ahead. They involve 
contract rights. I.U.E., moving quickly 
after U.E. left C.I.O., sent telegrams 
to all employers of U.E. members, ad- 


vising them not to continue to “afford 
[U.E.] or its agents any bargaining 


rights or status as bargaining representa- 
tives.” 

U.E.’s general counsel, David Scrib- 

ner, countered by warning that U.E.’s 
contracts “‘have all the force of “an 
and will continue to have all the force 
of law.” 
e Employer Reaction—Many employers, 
thus injected into the I.U.E.-U.E. fight, 
announced they wouldn’t deal with 
either union until they’re sure which 
union really has bargaining rights. Allis- 
Chalmers and Formica Insulation Co. 
said they would let NLRB decide 
between the rival unions in their plants. 
On the other hand, General Motors 
(employing 30,000 electrical workers) 
and General Electric (125,000) an- 
nounced they would continue bargain- 
ing with U.E. under contracts: which 
run on into 1950. 

This week I.U.E. formally asked 

NLRB to poll workers in G.M., 
G.E., and Westinghouse plants to set- 
tle the representation squabble. Or 
dinarily, the board waits to hold a rep 
resentation election until an existing 
contract expires. But since the major 
U.E. contracts have another year to 
run, the board may decide to hold the 
elections as quickly as they can be 
scheduled. Even this still may be 
months away. 
e A Case in Point—Meanwhile, the situ 
ation in Lynn, Mass., is typical of the 
local-level struggle going on between 
I.U.E. and U.E. The Lynn fight has 
some added clements of drama and im- 
portance, however; Local 201 there is 
the home union of U.E.’s president, 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, and of Frederick 
M. Kelley, who is a candidate to head 
the new L.U.E. 

The Lynn local is made up of 15,000 
employees of General Electric. It has 
been split for a long time between 
right-wing (pro-C.I.O.) unionists and 
a “‘leftist”’ bloc backing Fitzgerald. The 
right-wing currently has majority con- 





trol; its leader is Kelley, 39, now busi- 
ness manager of the local, and_.its office 
manager before the war. 

When C.I.O. kicked out U.E., Lynn 

Local 201 announced plans to stick with 
C.1.O. in the new I.U.E. So leftists 
hurried to court, tied up the local’s 
$260,000 treasury. The court is releas- 
ing $2,000 a month for operating ex- 
penses (normally, the local spends $15,- 
000 to $17,000 a month) pending the 
outcome of litigation. 
e Headquarters—Right-wingers continue 
to do business in the regular union 
headquarters. The leftists have rented 
offices a few blocks away. Don Tormey, 
international representative of U.E. 
in Lynn, and left-wing general, says 
the leftists could have ‘thrown Kelley 
out of his nice office, but we didn’t 
want to make a martyr out of him. 
We'll do it nice and legal.” 

That’s an indication of the left-wing 
strategy in Lynn. The left feels it has 
everything to lose from violence of any 
kind, and nothing to gain. It has the 
contracts; the cooperation of employ- 
ers (for the time being, at least); legal 
backing; and NLRB certification. 
¢ Two Meetings—The question of se- 
cession from U.E. was brought up offi- 
cially at a mass meeting called last 
week by Fitzgerald in Lynn’s Odd Fel- 
lows Hall. Fitzgerald, Scribner, James 
Matles (U.E. director of organization), 
and others from the leftist camp called 
on Local 201 to stay in U.E.—and main- 
tain “a union G.E. in Lynn.” There 
was some heckling, but the crowd of 
1.200 was largely with Fitzgerald. 

The right-wing had its inning last 
week end. It called a special member- 
ship meeting in the Lynn City Hall au- 
ditorium. About 2,000 of the 15,000 
local members turned out for a stormy 
session. James Carey, C.I.O. secretary- 
treasurer and temporary head of the new 
LU.E., called on Local 201 to stay 
in C. I. O.—and said C.1.0. would “guar- 
antee” the local’s contract with G.E. 
George Baldanzi, C.I.O. vice-president 
and official of the Textile Workers 
Union, denounced U.E. leaders as 
“Communists.” 

Leftists couldn’t get the floor to op- 
pose secession. The meeting rushed 
pell-mell to a vote to leave U.E., join 
I.U.E. Carey presented a charter in 
C.1.0.’s new electrical union to Kelley. 
e Long Way to Go—But the game is 
far from over. Left-wingers in Lynn 
contend Local 201 still exists, and is 
still part of U.E. They argue that a 
“splinter vote” by 2,000 members out 
of 15,000 isn’t binding on the local. 
And anyway, they say, there’s only one 
legal way to switch union affiliation: 
Members must resign individually from 
U.E., sign membership cards in I.U.E. 

So there are now two unions at G.E. 
in Lynn—and there will be, until one or 


the other is certified officially by NLRB. 
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Seaaeaaensemeee 


After Pensions 


U.A.W. wants union shop 
as well as pensions at G.M. De- 
mand for wage boost—in place of 
c.-of-l. hike—seems almost sure. 


Pensions alone won't satisfy Walter 
Reuther in 1950. Plans: for union 
strategy at General Motors Corp. make 
that clear. 
¢ Union Shop—Delegates of the United 
Auto Workers (C.1.O.) have already 
approved a demand next spring for a 
union shop at G.M. U.A.W. bargained 
for the same security in 1948 contract 
negotiations, but waived the issue when 
the company agreed.to go along with 
the checkoff and maintenance of mem- 
bership. 

Over the next few months, the union 
hopes to get elections scheduled by the 
National Labor Relations Board at all 
G.M. plants where it has a contract— 
about 90% of the company’s network. 
‘The vote shotild be completed by mid- 
February. And the union is confident 
it will get overwhelming support for the 
right to bargain on the union shop in 
1950 talks. 

So far, only a preliminary strategy 

meeting has taken place in Detroit. 
Most demands aren’t definite vet. But 
there are sure to be some traditional is- 
sues—betterment of grievance procedure 
and strengthening of the seniority sys- 
tem. 
e Tight Lips—On the most noteworthy 
aspect of the 1950  bargaining—eco 
nomic demands—there has been a dis 
crect silence. On pensions the union 
has no need to say anything; prelim- 
inary discussions are already scheduled 
with G.M. The indication is that by 
Apr. 28, when the contract reopens, 
a fair ground of agreement on pensions 
will have been laid out. 

Beyond that issue, though, lies the 
more murky subject of wage demands. 
Preliminary talking ‘indicates that the 
union will try to get away from the 
method of using a sliding wage scale, 
based on the cost-of-living index (BW— 
May29’48,p96): 

In its place, U.A.W. is expected to 

press for a definite wage advance. ‘The 
amount of the increase is uncertain at 
this time. 
e Improvement Factor—One basis for a 
raise demand in April will be the 3¢-a- 
year “improvement factor” advance that 
G.M. granted in 1948 and 1949. Union 
economists will argue that this 3¢ mar- 
gin—the worker’s share of year-to-year 
productivity advances—should be upped 
to bring it in line with facts. And, if 
G.M. business continues to boom, the 
“ability to pay” theme will undoubtedly 
be on the table again. 
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flux-injection cutting 
of stainless steel 
saves about four working days 














W. J. Carle, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, was asked to offer his 
recommendations. He suggested Airco’s 
Flux-Injection method of oxyacetylene 
cutting stainless steel, using a No. 10 
Radiagraph with a special set-up to 


facilitate cutting and fume exhaustion. 


i 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND 


¥ METALS, INC. of East Moline, Illi- 


nois, was not satisfied with its 
method of shaping stainless steel 
plate. Production was slow, requir- 
ing many hours to machine twelve 


Wadd 


5-foot discs from 14” plate. 





Production jumped immediately ... 


and American Machine is pleased with 
the savings in time ... trouble . . . and 
money. Now, manufacturing time for 
the twelve 5-foor discs takes only 8 
hours — a reduction of 79% in pro- 


duction time. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxy- 
acetylene flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, 
practical experience of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. 
The collective experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thou- 
sands to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit by this 
Airco “Plus-Value” service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call 
today. Write: Your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 


Products Company. On West Coast: 


Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


a) 
Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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What American Labor Unions Are Worth in 
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Pacmeeas Trainmen Ind. 216,000 1883 50¢-$2 50¢ $50-m. iT) 
Firemen & Enginemen Ind. 101,000 1873 $1 min. 60¢ $35.3-m. {T) 
| Mine Workers Ind. 600,000 1890 $1.50 min. 90¢ $24.6-m. (7) 
| Teamsters A.F.L. 1,000,000 | 1899 $2 min. 30¢ $20.7-m. — 
| Boilermakers A.F.L. 167,000 | 1893 | $5-$10 min. | $1.25 min. | 85¢-$1.25 | $13.5-m. (1) 
Bricklayers A.F.L. 65,000 1865 $25-$100 , eis $12.3-m. (T) 
| Carpenters A.F.L. 738,000 1881 $10 min. $1 min. 75¢ $12-m. (T) 
Electrical Workers A.F.L. 330,000 1891 $1.50-$100 $1.50 min. 50¢-$2 $11.3-m. (T) 
| Ladies Garment Workers A.F.L. 380,000 1900 40 we 60¢ $10.6-m. (T) 
Hod Carriers A.F.L. 268,000 1903 $5-$50 $1 min, 35¢ $10-m. (T) 
| Railway Conductors Ind. 40,000 1868 $5 max. $1.50 $1 $9.5-m. {T) 
Typographers A.F.L. 95,000 1852 * * 70¢ min. $9.4-m. (T) 
| Steelworkers C.1.0. 900,000 1936 $3 $1.50 75¢ $7.9-m. — 
| Operating Engineers A.F.L. 125,000 1896 $5 min. $2 min. $1 $7.6-m. (T) 
| Locomotive Engineers Ind. 80,000 1863 $5 $5 max. $2 $7.3-m. (T) 
| Machinists ind. 650,000 1889 $3-$5 $1.20 min. 65¢-$1 $7.1-m. (T) 
Street Rw. Employees A.F.L. 115,000 1892 $2 min. $1.50 min. $1.10 $6.7-m. (T) 
Clothing Workers Cc.1.0. 365,000 1914 $10 max. $1.50-$3 70¢ $6.6-m. — 
| Plumbers A. FLL. 166,700 1889 | $20 min. $3 $1 $6.5-m. (7) 
| Railway Clerks A.F.L. 300,000 1898 $5 $1.25 min. 70¢ $6.2-m. {T) 
| Bridge & Iron Workers A.F.L. 98,000 1896 $100 50¢-$2 min. 50¢-$2 $6-m. (T) 
| Bakery Workers A.F.L. 173,000 | 1886 $3-$25 $1.25 min. | 45¢-$1.30 | $5.6-m. (T) 
Railway Carmen A.F.L. 108,700 1891 $5-$10 min. $1.25 min. 60¢-90¢ $5.4-m. (T) 
ppesiccn A.F.L. 232,500 1896 $5-$50 * * 6 $5-m. (T) 
* Meat Cutters A.F.L. 197,000 | 1897 | $5 min. $1.50 min. $1 $4.3-m. (T) 
Hotel Workers A.F.L. 402,000 1890 $2-$25 $1.25 min. 30¢ $4-m. (T) 
| Auto Workers C.1.0. 920,000 1935 $2-$15 $1 372 ¢ $3.9-m,. — 
| Printing Pressmen A.F.L. 70,000 1889 * * $2.20 min. $3.7-m. (T) 
Main.-of-Way Employees A.F.L. 156,000 1891 $3 $1.40-$1.90 85¢ $3-m. (T) 
| Painters A.F.L. 170,000 1887 $5 min. $2 min. 80¢ $3-m. (T) 
| Textile Workers C.1.0. 390,000 1935 $1 $1 min. 50¢ $2.8-m. — 
Electrical Workers ex-C.1.0. 550,000 1936 $2 min. $1 min. 30¢ $2.4-m. — 
| Paper Mill Workers A.F.L. 115,000 1906 $2-$15 * 40¢-60¢ $2.2-m. ~ 
| Maritime Workers C.1.0. 75,000 1937 $10 $2.50 ~ $2-m. {T) 
| Pacific Sailors A.F.L. 75,000 1938 _ _ _ $1.8-m. (T) 
| Brewery Workers €.1.0. 93,000 1886 $28 max. $1.50 min. 50¢ $1.3-m. — 
Firemen & Oilers A.F.L. 59,000 1898 $4.50 min. $1.50 min. 70¢-$1 $1.3-m (T) 
| Paper Makers A.F.L. 56,000 1893 $3-$50 * 50¢-$1 $1.1-m. (T) 
| Bidg. Service Employees A.F.L. 152,000 1917 * * 35¢ $893,000 (T) 
| Retail Clerks A.F.L. 163,700 1890 * * 35¢ $868,000 — 
Rubber Workers C.1.0. 208,000 1935 $2 $1 45¢ $854,800 — 
| Shipyard Workers C.1.0. 60,000 1933 $2-$10 $1.25 55¢ $598,500 — 
| Barbers A.F.L. 55,800 1887 $10 min. $1-$1.50 min. 50¢-85¢ $475,334 (T) 
Blacksmiths A.F.L. 24,000 1889 $5 min. $1.25 min. 50¢-$1 $361,813 (T) 
| Laundry Workers A.F.L. 85,000 1898 $2.50 min. $1 min. 25¢ $309,597 (T) 
| Chemical Workers 1. 113,000 1940 $2-$15 $1 min. 10¢ $250,000 — 
| Utility Workers C.1.0. 72,000 1938 $2 $1 min. 50¢ $150,000 — 
Retail Workers C.1.0. 80,000 1937 $10 max. - 40¢ $133,748 (T) 
Packinghouse Workers C.1.0. 125,000 1937 $2 . 50¢ $132,000 — 
Public Workers C.1.0. 86,000 1945 * * - $126,400 — 





























* Local unions set dues or initiation fees. 


** Per capita set by convention or varies. 


50 UNIONS REPRESENTING 11,691,600 WORKERS (OF 16-MILLION) 


(T) Indicates assets include fund reserves for Beneficial Trusts paying death, 
disability, old-age, and/or similar benefits to members. 


SHOW NET WORTH: $339-million 


(Data: BUSINESS WEEK) 
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DollarsandCents 


Total net worth is about 
$1-billion, counting insurance 
funds. Older unions are the 
richest and most conservative. 


Just what are American unions 
worth, in cash? 

Until lately, businessmen could only 
guess at the answer. Obviously, as the 
unions have grown in manpower and 
economic strength, their treasuries have 
been growing, too. But there was no way 
for an outsider to know how much. 
eAn Estimate—Now he can make a 
safe estimate: American unions, includ- 
ing both internationals and their mem- 
ber locals, probably have an aggregate 
net worth of about $1-billion. 

A large part of that large sum results 
from the fact that many elder unions 
are, in effect, fraternal insurance organ- 
izations. 

There’s still a lot of guesswork in that 
figure. But it’s informed guesswork. 
Under Taft-Hartley, unions have to file 
annual financial statements with the 
Dept. of Labor, and make them avail- 
able to members. 

The figures filed with the govern- 

ment are confidential. Those “‘avail- 
able” to members generally get little or 
no extraunion publicity. Still, the an- 
nual figures are compiled, and they do 
get circulated—within limits. So_ it’s 
possible to reach some rough conclu- 
sions on assets of most major unions. 
e What They Show—On the basis of 
the rough figures BUSINESS WEEK finds 
that 50 internationals representing 75% 
of all union members have an aggregate 
net worth of $339-million. That in- 
cludes reserves for insurance, pensions, 
and other union benefits. 

Local unions have at least as much 
net worth, all together, as the parent 
internationals. Add in the unions not 
included in the BUSINESS WEEK survey, 
and you arrive at the $1-billion figure. 

‘The study turned up some interesting 
sidelights. In the main, the wealthiest 
unions are the older craft groups. And 
when you find a union with a big bank 
account, you're likely to find a con- 
servative union. The militant groups 
are usually poorer—with the notable ex- 
ception of John L. Lewis’ miners. 


I. Union Assets 


The net worth of international 


unions studied ranged from a high of 
$50-million to a low of $25,000. The 
high shows up on the books of the 216,- 
000-member Brotherheod of Railroad 
Trainmen—a 66-year-old independent. 
The low was that of the 12-year-old 
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A BIG REASON 
why you do better with BY punys 








in its hydraulic testing laboratory,* the world's newest and largest. 








Back quite a way in the history of 
every concern lie sound reasons for 
continuing success. One of these, for 
Byron Jackson, was the early pre- 
cept that every pump be thoroughly 
shop-tested before being placed in 
actual service. 

Today, Byron Jackson operates 
the most modern pump-testing lab- 
oratory of its kind, capable of han- 
dling practically any size pump at 
rated speed. This new hydraulic lab- 
oratory has a tank capacity of 
400,000 gallons, venturi capacity of 
70,000 gpm, and electric drive com- 
binations up to 3,000 hp. 

So modern are these facilities that 
the BJ Hydraulic Testing Labora- 
tory is one of the very few commer- 
cial laboratories of its type listed by 
the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


"See the June issue of POWER magazine, for complete 
pictorial story of the new BJ Testing Laboratory. 





Byron Jackson designs, builds, 
and installs every type of centrifugal 
pump for city, farm, and industrial 
requirements. Write today for an il- 
lustrated bulletin describing pumps 
to fit your needs. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


Since 1872 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices and dealers in principal cities 
Oil Tool Division 
BJ Service Division 


Pump Division 
Patterson-Ballagh Division 


Byron Jackson Co. manu- 
factures centrifugal pumps, 
oil well tools, oil field special- 
ties, and performs many tech- 
nical oil field services. 





bulttolas 
pumps 


PLANT LOCATIONS: 
Los Angeles, California 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Fresno, California 
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Everybody outgrows his britches sometime. | did / 
it faster than most . . . thanks to your ever-in- 


creasing demands for Bauer & Black industrial j 
tape. oo } 


So now I'm getting a new name... 
and clothes that fit. In other words... 
we've formed a new department with 
separate headquarters ... under 
our own trade name... oe 
POLYKEN. 





























As new uses for industrial / / 
tapes are developed, we 4 
will continue to add spe- 
cialty and standard tapes 
to our already broad 
line. And as an expanded 
department, we want to 
continue helping you in 
industry to speed and im- 
prove methods... cut costs. 


Accordingly, 

Baver & Black is 
pleased to announce 
that... 4 


hesive Tape 


ial Ad 
x BAUER & BLACK Industria g trade name: 


ill now be sold under the followin 
wi 


i. luken BAUER & BLACK 


sane st., CHICAGO © 
E 222 w. ADAMS 
RIAL TAP 
INDU sT 


Dozens of POLYKEN tapes for hundreds of diversified jobs. 









International Woodworkers of America 
(C.1.0.), which has $5,000 members. 

The ‘Trainmen keep only $4.7-million 
of their $50-million net worth in the 
brotherhood’s general operating funds. 
The rest shows up as reserves in the 
B.R.T. Insurance Dept. 

Those huge Insurance Dept. reserves 

are mainly in bonds, according to 
B.R.T.’s statement for Dec. 31, 1948. 
The bond portfolio includes $10.5- 
million in U.S. governments, $6.7- 
million in utilities, $1.5-million in rail- 
roads, about $20-million in Canadian 
issues, with the rest in U.S. state, 
county, and municipal bonds. 
e Reserves Swell Assets—In the samc 
way, reserves for death, disability, old- 
age, and other benefits swell the net 
worth of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen (Ind.) 
and other unions. United Mine Work- 
ers (Ind.) has about $11-million of its 
estimated $24.6-million net worth in 
welfare-fund reserves. 

The big, brawling, million-member 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers (A.F.L.) 
shows up as the nation’s richest union 
if you leave benefit-fund reserves out 
of the picture. It has $20.7-million 
that it can spend any time for anything. 
e Age a Big Factor—Generally, unions 
with the most monev are the oldest, 
craft-type groups—the independent rail- 
road brotherhoods and either affiliates 
or (in the case of U.M.W. and Interna- 
tional Assn. of Machinists) one-time 
affiliates of A.F.L. Most have been 
building up their funds for a_half- 
century or more. 

Top C.1.O. union, United Steel- 
workers of America, shows up in 13th 
place, with a net worth of $7.9-million. 
Other high-ranking C.I.O. groups are 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, in 18th place; United Auto 
Workers, in 25th place; and Textile 
Workers Union of America, in 29th 
place. Only a handful of other C.1.O. 
unions have a net worth of $1-million. 

Why? C.I.O. unions started out 
poor. Organizing costs came—and still 
come—high. For the past 10 vears, thev 
have lived a more militant, lustier life 
than the older A.F.L. and independent 
unions. They have been too busy grow- 
ing to build up their treasuries. 

e Funds for Fighting?—Do big financial 
reserves serve as a big stick for unions 
on bargaining day? Usually not. To 
the contrary, big reserves usually go 
hand in hand with a conservative union 
policy. Most of the unions with heavy 
strike records show up light in financial 
ratings (U.M.W. always excepted). 

¢ Local Union Funds—The net worth 
the locals of most unions have piled up 
is hard to estimate. But affiliates of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (A.F.L.) reported total assets of 
roughly $18.5-million at the end of 
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WHEN YOU DEMAND THE UNION LABEL --- 
IT COSTS YOU NO MORE!! 


Figure it our for yoursell. Despite the fact thet the vast mejority 
of the men's clothing industry is organised. @ lew menvioctwers still 
resist the right of workers to get together in @ union. Why? 


beeping the wnion ovt, they keep the poyroth down ond push their 
profits up. The workers wller trom low wages. The country wwilers lrom 
bow buying power 

And the conwmer? He doen't mote @ cont. Thove low woges 
don't mean lower-priced suit. Non-unon mandocturer aren! Rghting 
unions out of charity — the last thing they want to do is poss on their 
high profin to the comumer. Most of it they beep for themselves. The 
Fes! goes into the retoiler's pocket 

So when someone buys @ twit without the union lobel, everyone 
tens — the worters, the country, ond the comumer 

Fer lair valve — in every price range — stich to clothes with the 
union label. Nest time you shop for @ suit — 














Little—But Costly 


Union-label ads, like this one, are going to 
cost Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (C.1.O.) a half-million dollars in 
the next year. The union, one of C.1.O.’s 
wealthiest, plans to use newspapers, national 
magazines, and radio to urge buyers to insist 
on union-made men’s apparel. 





1948, against total liabilities of $1.6 
million. That gives them a net worth 
of about $16.9-million, which is con- 
siderably more than the parent union’s 
$10.6-million. 

Since locals don’t have welfare funds 
of their own, afhliates of railroad 
brotherhoods have a much smaller net 
worth than their parent unions. In 
1947 (the last vear for which local 
figures were available), net worth for 
local branches of B.L.F.&E. came to 
$3-million; for locals of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, it came to $2.8- 
million. 

But-in a few cases, single local unions 
outrun the internationals, in income 
and expense accounts. ‘he New York 
City and Chicago locals of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (A.F.L.) 
are big businesses in their own right. 
The Chicago A.F.M. local _ pays 
James C. Petrillo $26,000 a year to 
serve as its president—more than the 
$20,000 he gets as head of A.F.M. 
nationally. 


Il. Where the Funds Come From 


Mainstavy of most union treasuries 
is the per-capita tax the international’s 
share of dues collected by the locals. A 
part of the initiation fees also wind up 
in the international’s treasury. And, if 
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THE NATION’S SAFETY 




















CALLS FOR PLANNED INDUSTRIAL DECENTRALIZATION 


A recently published booklet, “Na- 
tional Security Factors in Industrial 
Location” of the N. S. R. B., explains 
that there is no defense against 
atomic attack except that of space. 
The trend away from vulnerable 
coastal and congested industrial areas 
has begun. Iowa is already the home 
of many industries who recognize 
the need for decentralization, not 
only as a means of protecting our 
national security — but as a means 


Pens 
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containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity 


of convenience and profit, as well. 

Iowa offers alert executives gracious 
living in the heart of the fabulous 
Midwest market. You'll find un- 
crowded living and modern plant 
locations — unexcelled transporta- 
tion — adequate electric power — 
skilled workers and sympathetic gov- 
ernment. Towa, land of industrial 
opportunity, deserves your considera- 
tion as a safe, relaxing place to live 
and work. 






é 
aa * 


* To interested executives this valuable reference book 


in lowe is available upon request. Included are vital 


statistics on population, existing industry, agriculture, raw 
materials, markets, transportation, and living conditions. 


Write for your free copy now and see how yow can profit by 
bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 723 Central National 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 








If you were 
designing a desk 


OU would want utility, convenience and 
beauty. In Mode-Maker you get all three 
plus durability and low lifetime cost. 

Here is a desk that will bring beauty and 
distinction to any office. What’s more, it is as 
practical as it is beautiful. It has features never 
before contained in a commercial desk. From 
the ideal writing surface of Velvoleum to the 
anodized aluminum arched base supports, it is 
truly the desk of distinction. Mode-Maker is of 
durable metal construction, finished in lustrous 
gray and is available in 29” or 3014” heights. 
It is the frowning achievement of the world’s 
largest manufacturer of meta! desks. 

Mode-Maker is available in 34 different 
models—a desk for any office job. The line is 
now displayed at local GF showrooms. Write 
for literature and the name of our nearest 
branch or dealer. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department 29, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Made Maker 


DESKS BY 


Desk illustrated is Mode-Maker No. 1760 F. 














they have to, internationals can levy 
special assessments. : 

Dues in A.F.L. range, for the most 
part, from $1 to $7 a month. ‘They 
run highest in construction and print 
ing trades, and in unions that have 
broad benefit programs. A.I’.L.  inter- 
nationals are apt to set a minimum for 
the dues that locals can collect; then 
tHe locals can go as much higher as 
they want. 

Dues in C.1.0. run lower, generally, 

than those in A.F’.L. C.1.O. collects 
from $1 to $3 a month. And the 
C.1.O. unions often set a ceiling rathe: 
than a floor on dues that locals can 
charge. The reason for the difference 
is C.1.O.’s never-ending pressure to or- 
ganize, attract new members. 
e Initiation Fees—Again, a man usually 
has to pay more to get into A.F.L. 
Many A.F.L. internationals set mini- 
mum initiation fees ranging from $25 
up. Elevator Constructors charges 
$200; many locals go even higher. A 
New York checkers’ local of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Assn. (A.F.L.) 
has had a $500 initiation fee, and many 
motion-picture projectors’ locals collect 
from $300 to as much as $1,000. Those 
are exceptions, however; $50 is a usual 
fee for A.F.L. 

C.1.0. sometimes waives initiation 
fees entirely to help build up member- 
ship; normally fees range from $1 to 
$10. Only two C.I.O unions run as 
high as $25. 

e How Much Comes In?—In 1943, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that union income added up to about 
$390-million a vear. ‘Today, it prob- 
ably tops $500-million a year. That in- 
cludes an estimated $100-million raised 
annually through the A.F.M. royaltv 
on recordings and U.M.W.’s tonnage 
tax on coal for its welfare fund 

e If Funds Run Short—In an emergency 
—a strike, for instance—a union may 
resort to special levies to bolster funds. 
Last year, U.A.W. appeared headed 
for tough bargaining—and maybe some 
big strikes. So the union levied a spe- 
cial assessment, collected $l-mullion. 
And the International Typographical 
Union (A.F.L.), which pays big strike 
benefits, tapped members for a_ total 
of nearly $20-million in special assess- 
ments in 1947, 1948, and 1949. The 
bulk of this went to help members in- 
volved in the Chicago printers’ strike. 


Ill. How Funds Are Spent 


Running a union costs more than it 
used to. 

Take the case of I.L.G.W.U. Earlv 
this year, this union reported that it 
was having to pay out more than it 
ever had before for general operating 
expenses. It was paying $96,150 a week 
(about $5-million a year) to a_ staff 
of 1,446 on international and affliated 
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MIDDLE SOUTH INDUSTRY 
attracts other industries 


A healthy cycle of indust;ial activity is de- 
veloping in THE MIDDLE SOUTH, where 
basic industrial expansion is creating opportuni- 
ties for related plants and services. This inter- 
dependent growth is one of the reasons why the 
number of industrial and commercial concerns in 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH increased from 1940 to 
1947 at arate 13% greater than the U.S. average.* 


Supporting this pattern of industrial develop- 
ment are fundamental advantages which identify 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—as an area of economic unity. 
These combined factors include: a wealth of farm 
and forest raw resources, energy from natural 
gas, oil, coal and electric power, year ’round mild 
climate, interconnected transport facilities, space 
without crowding, a cooperative public attitude, 
and a strategic location on the trade routes con- 
necting midcontinental United States with world 
markets. 


In this combination of advantages, many in- 
dustries have found a basis for confidence in the 
future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. Like the in- 
dustries shown here, your plant could be among 
many growing in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. The 
public utility companies listed below will be glad 
to point out to you the area’s opportunities. 


*Information Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La, 














IN ARKANSAS—INTERNATIONAL SHOE 

COMPANY ’S textile division at Malvern was the 

forerunner of other ——— Shoe Company 

plants in Arkansas. —-_ lant makes show-lin- 
e 


ing fabric from cotton. experience gained 


through this operation plus dependable labor, 
mild climate and accessibility to expanding mar- 
kets influenced International to locate five shoe 
factories in Arkansas. 





IN LOUISIANA—BOND CROWN AND CORK 
COMPANY, New Orleans, a subsidiary of Con- 
tinental Can Co. This plant, completed in 1947, 
supplies bottle caps to ttlers from a strategic 
location that has resulted in improved customer 
service, and made extensive potential domestic 
and foreign markets available. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—--KNOX GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY, Jackson. Making bottles and con- 
tainers, this plant has grown extensively in recent 
years. Contributing to this expansion have been 
a market demand, low cost fuel and a favorable 
local attitude. 





For further information write 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 

any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 

MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 











Lasts longer than... 





The service life of a Hancock WELDVALVE 
cannot be stated in years. Laboratory and 
field tests show that tightness is “‘perma- 
nent.”” Certainly it outlasts boilers and 
pipes: The main reason is that the seats of 
super-hard stellite are integral with the 
They cannot leak—never need 
The 


struction eliminates gasket troubles and 


valve body. 


replacing. “no bonnet joint” con- 


leakage that occurs in ordinary valves. 
With long 


space-anda- 


life, other advantages are the 
weight saving design—and 
Hancock’s superior materials and work- 
manship. Specify Hancock WELDVALVES 


for “lifetime” service and utmost economy. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere. Write them or us for details. 


ei HANCOG K 


se) ae Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HANSEN 
TACKERS 


IT’S no trick with the Hansen Tacker, 
with its Balanced Drive, to do all those 
tacking, fastening and assembling jobs— 
faster, easier, better. Learn why! Specify 
your tacking needs. Request details. 















vena A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO 


CHICAGO 401K 














Next “Clues” Section Appears in Nov. 26 Issue 
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payrolls. This is a comparatively large 
staff for a union, and a high payroll 
cost. Most unions make out with less. 
e Salaries—Few union officers make the 
high-pay brackets. Those that do are 
mainly officers of A.F.L. or independ- 
ent internationals. In C.I.O.,_ three- 
fourths of the highest-salaried officers 
draw less than $8,000 a year; in A.F.L., 
about half of the top brass are in that 
pay bracket. Philip Murray comes off 
est in C.1.O. as president of the 
United Steelworkers; he gets $18,000. 
Lewis draws $25,000, plus extras, as 


head of the United Mine Workers. 
Dan Tobin, president of the Team- 
sters, is high man in A.F.L. interna- 


tional union salaries, he gets $30,000 
a year. Petrillo of the Musicians draws 
more, $46,000, because he serves both 
as an international and local union pres- 
ident. 

@ Local Heads—When a_ local 
works on a full-time basis, his pay is 
usually tied to the earnings of mem- 


bers of his local. He’s likely to get 
the weekly pay for foremen, or the 


ceiling rate for employees in his trade. 
Generally he draws $75 a week, or less. 

Organizers and field men_ usually 
make about as much as local presidents 
—again, it’s a matter of the top rate 
paid in the industry. Clerical workers 
of international unions are paid the 


going salary for their community. They 
usually get the same insurance, vaca- 
tion, sick-leave, and other benefits as 


industry's white-collar workers. 

e@ Other Outlay—On outlays for othe: 
than operating costs, I.L.G.W.U. runs 
just about parallel to most unions. 
For instance, it spent $1,668,386 in or- 
ganizing work; $335,626 in educational 
and recreation programs; and $1,558, 
956 for “‘charitable and labor’ causes. 
e And U.M.W.?—U.M.W. suspended 
welfare-fund payments last summer 
when it ran short of cash. U.M.W 
figures are always hard to get, but re- 
liable estimates place its expenditures 
up to then at $137-million over three 
years. 


IV. The Labor Federations 


Compared with their big affiliates, 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. themselves have low 
net worths. Their income is from per- 
capita payments from member _inter- 
nationals, and every vear they spend 
just about all they take in. They have 
no beneficial trusts and reserves to bol- 
ster their treasuries, so they have no 
big investment holdings. 

A.F.L. reported a $3-million net 
worth at its 1949 convention two 
months ago. Up to now, C.I.O. has 
never let its financial status leak out- 
side the executive board. But left-wing 
critics of national C.1.O. policy have 
occasionally charged that C.I.O. is 
operating on a shoestring. 


head. 





ILO. Delegate 


The Rev. 
cator and labor expert, is representing the 
U.S. as delegate to metal-trades sessions of 
the International Labor Organization in 


Jerome L. Toner, Catholic edu- 


Geneva. His appointment is official White 
House recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of Catholic churchmen in labor affairs. 
Father Toner, first priest to go to L.L.O. 
from this country, is an active member of 
the Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





An AFL radio program will go on the 
air five days a week, beginning Jan. 2, 
over the full Mutual network. The 
program, said to be in the $1-million a 
year cost bracket, will feature Frank 
Edwards, news commentator. 

* 
Insurance agents employed by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. get an average 
$7.24 weekly pay hike in a contract 
just signed with A.F.L. The pact, 
covering 16,000 persons in 35. states, 
tuns to Dec. 1, 1951. 

% 
A 5¢ raise is provided in two United 
Auto Workers. (C.I.O.) settlements in 
the aircraft industry: with Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. and North 
American Aviation, Inc. Pacts run two 
years, can be opened on wages in 1950. 





The Pictures——Harris & Ewing— 
48, 51, 52, 54; Int. News—56 (1); 
McGraw-Hill World News—128; 
Dennis Stock—31; Vandamm—34; 
Wide World—25, 110 (bot.); Dick 
Wolters—22, 23. 
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“ URKEYS don’t know enough to come 

BROWNING’S +4 i in out of the rain,” says Ford Truck 
ma F oval e user Perry Browning. ‘‘Young turkeys 

sometimes don’t recognize food or water. 


He builds a “luxury liner” to give the finicky tur- A scrap of paper, or a fall of snow may send 
key a safe soothing ride from hatchery to grower! them into a murderous stampede. 


“To truck 15,000 delicate, day-old birds 
like this for 1,200 miles is quite a headache. 
But I’ve licked the problem with my Ford 
‘Poult Pullman.’ It’s fully insulated, it’s 
air-conditioned, and it has the conveniences 
of a luxury liner. When you have to go 
that far with a Ford, the easiest riding truck 
there is, it shows what problems turkey 
growers are up against.” 





PERRY BROWNING operates “‘the world’s biggest 
turkey hatchery,” at Winchester, Kentucky. ‘It’s 
the craziest business in the world, because there’s 
nothing crazier thara turkey,” says Browning, “but 
by the same token, it’s a most exciting business.” 


4@BABY TURKEYS at Perry Browning's hatchery. The 
cantankerous turkey is the only 100°,-American 
domestic fowl. Until brought in from the United 
States, turkeys were available nowhere else on earth. 


A turkey egg is 1!» to 2 times as big as a hen’s egg. 


srownne's Smart move! 


He uses three Ford Bonus* Built Trucks... Bonus Built 
design means big reserves of strength and power! 








“ONLY 4-CYLINDERS long, Ford V-8 engine blocks give 
greater rigidity for better main bearing alignment,”’ says 
Dealer Hodgkin (right). ‘‘Bodies can be mounted further 
forward for better weight distribution and easier riding. 


Lk 


iy StcnnING ae rumne Y FARM 





“YOU CAN’T BEAT this Ford Quadrax rear axle for strength. “A1IS,OOOLOAD of babyturkeyscould “Superstrong Ford Truck construction 
Shafts are full floating, and let the axle housing carry the be a $15,000 loss if not delivered within gives greater reliability and longer truck 
load. Pinion shaft is straddle-mounted for better gear con- 48 hours,” Browning (right) tells Ford life. Over 150 models mean the right 
tact. 4-pinion differential spreads the power load evenly. dealer Jack Hodgkin. ‘“‘My Fords are — truck for your job or any job.” 

Big roller bearings are used throughout.”’ This is just one the best insurance against such loss.” *BONUS: “Something given in addition to 
more reason why today’s truck trend is to Ford. “Smart insurance,’’ says Hodgkin, what is usual or strictly due" — Webster 


srownne's Smart het | PORP_TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois + 








Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


























A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


* Shelving * Kitchen Cabinets  ® Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors * Tool Stands ©¢ Fiat Drawer Files 

* Lockers * Display Equipment * Cabinet Benches * Bench Drawers * Shop Boxes ® Service Carts * Tool Trays * Tool Boxes 

© Wood Working Benches * Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs © Work Benches * Bar Racks ® Hopper Bins © Desks * Sorting Files 
® Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches ¢ Drawing Tables © Drawer Units * Bin Units © Parts Cases ® Stools * Revolving Bins 
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The Labor government is feeling better about Britain’s economic outlook 
—despite gloomy forecasts at home and abroad. 

Chancellor Cripps now thinks that Britain can get by until 1952 at least. 
There are two “‘ifs,’’ though: if Marshall Plan aid continues; and if U. S. 
production stays high. 

Cripps’ confidence is based on this advice from Whitehall economists: 
Britain’s gold reserves are still rising, though not so fast as right after devalu- 
ation. There should be a net gold gain of $160-million during the last quarter 
of 1949. (The gain during the last 12 days of September was $84-million.) 

e 

Here’s how British government economists size things up: 

Since devaluation, dollar sales of sterling-area raw materials have gone 
up sharply. This is due partly to seasonal buying of wool and cocoa; but U. S. 
and Canadian stockpiling is a still bigger reason. 

British exports to the U. S. and Canada will soon be rising fast. 

Planned cuts in British and Commonwealth dollar imports are quickly 
taking effect. The 40% extra that sterling-area customers now have to pay 
for U. S. goods is a big helper. 

The call on London’s gold reserves by the Commonwealth will be cut by 
Indian and Australian borrowing in the U.S. Also, the higher sterling price 
for South African gold will boost output, add to central gold reserves. 

. 

Whitehall officials feel sure the Attlee retrenchment program (BW-Oct. 
29’'49 p109) will check inflation at home. 

They point out that productivity has been going up steadily for four 
years, will keep on. Postwar capital investment is just beginning to pay off. 
So is the labor unions’ campaign for higher output. All that’s needed now is 
to keep the lid on wages—and the government thinks it will succeed in that 

What's more, these officials hope that postponement of steel nationaliza- 
tion will help business confidence. (Attlee has agreed not to take over stee! 
before the coming election.) 























e 

ECA isn’t downhearted about the progress western Europe is making 
toward economic integration. 

Hoffman figures that at last his prodding is doing some good. 

True, there’s no headway yet on customs or currency union. Today's 
moves are merely putting trade back to where it was before the war. 

But these steps have to be taken before there’s a chance for the bigger 
projects. 








e 

One thing ECA counts on: an end to western Europe’s double-pricing. 

Cripps has told ECA he’s about ready to drop the system for British 
exports. And if Cripps makes good, other nations will have to follow suit. 

Double pricing of staple exports is commonplace in Europe's trade today. 
British coal, for instance, sells for much less at home than it does on the 
Continent. So, in effect, the British consumer is getting a subsidy. 

The same goes for French iron ore, Belgian steel, Swedish wood pulp, 
German coal, and other goods. 





Q 
ECA's drive on import quotas is making some headway, too. 





Britain, which started the ball rolling, has cut import quotas on more 
than half its private trade with ERP nations. 
The Italians, too, are bringing down the barriers. The Dutch and the 
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Scandinavian countries aren’t far behind. It’s the French who seem to be 
dragging their feet this time. 
* 

When it comes to plans for economic union, the big problem is getting 
France and Germany together. 

That's now the U.S. goal—via a currency union of France, Italy, and 
Benelux (“Fritalux’’), to which West Germany would be added (BW-Nov.5’49, 
p24). 

In principle, the Bidault government agreed to this at last week's Big 
Three talks in Paris. 








e 

To the French, union with Germany means reviving the pre-war steel 
cartel. The question is who will run the show. 

Possession of the Lorraine iron ores gives the French a strong hand. So 
does control of the Saar steel industry. Then the Germans have tentatively 
offered French interests a chance to buy into Ruhr steel. 

But the French still fear they would end up with the short end of the stick. 








s 

French Socialists think a union with Germany would turn France into a 
western-European “Dixieland.” 

In other words, France would have to give up its plans to expand steel 
and other heavy industries. It would have to turn to its farms to provide the 
foreign exchange it needs. 

With the Socialists taking this line, Bidault may have trouble carrying 
out his deal with Acheson and Bevin. 








e 
The Germans are pleased with the results of the Big Three talks. 





It's not merely that they are getting a better break on dismantling 
(BW-Nov.12’49,p111). They can now take their place among the European 
nations, even though, legally, a state of war still exists. 

e 

Last week the Allied High Commission turned over control of foreign 

trade to the Bonn government. German consulates are to reopen abroad. 








What's more, the Bonn government will soon sign a bilateral agreement 
with ECA. The Germans will run their end of the business at home, in Paris, 
and in Washington. 

Thus West Germany will become a full-fledged Marshall Plan member. 

a 

Look for the Adenauer government to become a champion of ECA’s 

freer trade policy, once Bonn is on its own in OEEC. 








West Germany is in a good spot to play this role. 

It has a well-balanced industry. 

It has already shown its ability to compete pricewise. Low wages and 
high efficiency account for this. 

Its trade is not in full swing. So it has less to lose than other ERP 
countries from a change in existing trade patterns. 

« 

Don’t overlook the move Stalin has made in Poland—appointing Mar- 

shall Rokossovsky as Polish commander-in-chief. 








Rokossovsky’s job isn’t to clean out Titoism in Poland. (The Soviet 
secret police do that.) It’s to (1) tie the Polish army and the Red Army closer 
together; and (2) unify the forces of all the Soviet satellites. 
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g plans to expand overseas oil production and refining are threatened when . 


British and U.S. Battle for Oil Markets 


Oil is plentiful and dollars are short. So U.S. companies are 
being squeezed out of world markets by sterling-area producers. 


The big U.S. foreign oil operators 
are in trouble. And they are mad about 
it. Their international business is be- 
ing threatened by the trading advantage 
now held by British-Dutch oil inter- 
ests, the only serious rivals the U.S. 
faces in the $3-billion a vear business. 

The American oil companies most 

deeply involved are Standard of New 
Jersey, Socony-Vacuum, Standard of 
California, Texas Co., and Gulf Oil. 
On the other side of the fence is the 
British government, with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. and the British-Dutch 
Shell group under its wing. 
e Markets Closed—It is the continuing 
world dollar shortage, plus the return 
of a buyers’ market that has caused the 
trouble. This has put a tight squeeze 
on the U.S. oil companies. In the past 
few months, they have been finding 
more and more markets closed to their 
oil, while the British-Dutch oil firms 
have been moving in. 

If this trend continues, the U.S. 
companies stand to lose plenty. At 
stake is (1) their long-standing multi- 
billion investment broad; and (2) a 
huge new investment for expansion of 
Middle East and Caribbean crude-oil 
production, and of refinery capacity in 
West Europe. The future of the U.S. 
oil equipment industry 1s at stake, too. 
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If you project the present situation 

ahead to 1953 you can see why the 
U.S. oil firms are ready to fight. They 
look first at the vast British-Dutch plans 
for boosting crude-oil production in the 
Middle East and Caribbean and boost 
ing refinery throughput in western 
Europe. Then they look at their own 
plans (charts, above), and wonder how 
they can possibly sell their planned out- 
put profitably under present marketing 
restrictions. 
e Sterling Oil—The prospect is roughly 
this: Even if consumption in the Last- 
ern Hemisphere should increase during 
the next four years by 6% to 7% a 
vear (an optimistic assumption), there 
would be enough oil around that could 
be bought with sterling to meet all 
needs in sterling oil markets—and also 
to more than cover the expected in- 
crease in total world oil needs. 

On the basis of the present market- 
ing trend, that means that, instead of 
expanding over the next four years, dol- 
lar oil sales might actually fall off. That, 
in turn, would seriously cut oil exports 
from the U.S. Almost inevitably it 
would also force a drastic cut-back in 
U.S. development programs in the 
Caribbean and the Middle Fast. 

In other words, while British-Dutch 
expansion was moving ahead at an un- 


precedented rate, U.S.-owned produc- 
tion would be hamstrung. 

e Dollar Shortage—The U.S. oil com- 
panies wouldn’t mind if the buyers’ 
market had come under competitive 
conditions. They have faced tough 
competition before and_ stayed alive. 
But they have something entirely dif 
ferent to contend with now. Dollar- 
short nations, which means most coun- 
tries today, find it relatively easy to 
pay for sterling oil (the oil sold for 
pounds sterling by the British-Dutch 
companies) and increasingly difficult to 
pay for the dollar oil of U.S. firths. 

That fact alone gives the British- 
Dutch firms a trading advantage. But, 
on top of this, the British exchange 
control system makes it nearly impos- 
sible for U.S. companies even to sell 
their oil for sterling to countries out- 
side the sterling area. 

Argentina, for example, can’t use 
sterling to buy oil from a U.S. com- 
pany even if it wants to. The British 
exchange control refuses to permit 
Argentine balances in sterling (which 
are held in London) to be used for this 
purpose. What’s more, Britain has 
made a bilateral deal with Argentina 
which freezes out dollar oil for some 
vears ahead. 


|. In Search of a Deal 


In fact, of course, the lines between 
U.S. and British-Dutch oil interests 
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are not so sharply drawn as appears 
on the surface. For one thing, there 
are several cases of joint ownership 
in the Middle East. Then there are 
sales agreements, actual or in prospect, 
which erase the differences between 
dollar and sterling oil. 

For example, Shell has agreements 
to get oil from Gulf both in Vene- 
zuela and the Middle Fast, and Stand- 
ard of New Jersey has a projected Mid- 
dle East pipeline deal with Anglo- 
Iranian under which Jersey would take 
some of the British company’s oil. 

Agreements like these should make 
it easier for the U.S. oil companies 
to work out a deal with the British gov- 
ernment which would give them a 
better .break in the world oil trade. 
That’s their present objective. Failing 
such an official deal, though, they may 
be forced into a cut-throat price war, 
and they think they can better afford 
this than their British-Dutch rivals. 
e Official Huddle—It’s the threat of an 
open brawl over oil that has put official 
U.S. and British oil experts into a 
huddle this fall. For the moment, their 
talks seem to be suspended, apparently 
to give the two governments time to 
formulate their own policies. Neither 
can forget that important strategic as 
well as economic interests are at stake 
for both, especially in the Middle East. 

The lines that a U.S.-British com- 
promise might take have been sug- 
gested by Walter J. Levy, former chief 
of ECA’s petroleum division (Levy is 
now an economic consultant). As Levy 
sees the problem, concessions will have 
to be made on both sides. In_ brief, 
here’s what a settlement might involve: 
e U.S. Concessions—The U.S. oil com- 
panies would agree to cut the dollar 
costs of their foreign operations, even 
though this meant a major conversion 
of their operating practices They 
would (1) buy as much producing, re- 
fining, and pipeline equipment as pos- 
sible in soft-currency martets; (2) serv 
ice their operations in soft currencies, 
by using sterling tankers, for example. 

This would reduce the size of the 

dollar return the U.S. companies would 
have to get to mun a profitable business 
abroad. What is now dollar oil could 
then be sold for local currencies or 
sterling—so long as enough of the local 
currency or sterling could be converted 
into dollars to cover the reduced dollar 
costs plus profits. 
e British Concessions—T his is where the 
British Treasury comes in. It would 
agree to loosen up its exchange con- 
trols so that U.S. companies could 
sell some of their oil for sterling in 
non-sterling countries and then convert 
part of that sterling into dollars. 

Under the proposed setup, for in- 
stance, if Argentina had some surplus 
sterling and found it more economical 
to buy from an American oil company 


than from a British oil firm, it would 


be allowed to do so. 


ll. Can an Agreement Work? 


What are the chances that an ar- 
rangement like this can be worked out 
with the British, and then with other 
European nations? 

For their part, the U.S. oil companies 
seem ready to move as fast as they can 
in cutting their dollar costs. In effect, 
they would merely be turning to the 
established practice of U.S. auto com- 
panies abroad. In their manufacturing 
operations, say, in western Europe, the 
auto companies rely almost entirely on 
local equipment as well as local supplies. 

In the case of oil refining the prob 

lem is not so simple. Until recently, 
very little oil equipment was produced 
outside the U.S. Foreign oil companies, 
Anglo-Iranian, for instance, have long 
relied primarily on U.S. equipment 
makers and engineers for their installa- 
tions. 
e Foreign Equipment—This picture has 
changed some since the war. France 
has expanded its capacity for producing 
refining plant, and Britain has devel- 
oped a sizable production for both re 
fining and producing equipment. 

Perhaps even more important, Ameri 
can equipment producers are expanding 
their overseas operations Foster 
Wheeler and Loomis already have 
stepped up their engineering services in 
western Europe. It’s even possible that 
Loomis, for example, might become a 
major equipment producer in Britain. 
e British Problem—As for the British 
Treasury, it’s too to say what it 
will do about the exchange side of the 
problem. Obviously London doesn’t 
want to take on any new dollar pay- 
ments that can be avoided. 

But, in the international oil business, 
there is no way for the British Treasury 
to avoid spending dollars. Sterling oil 
itself has a high dollar content. Shell’s 
operation in Venezuela is almost en 
tirely a dollar operation. In the Middle 
Kast, the dollar costs of British pro 
ducers include American-made equip 
ment, licensing agreements, and _roy- 
alties. ; 

No official figures are available, but 
it’s estimated that the net dollar cost of 
sterling oil today is $300-million to 
$400-million a year. So it wouldn’t 
make much sense for the British indis- 
criminately to expand sales of their oil 
for soft currencies. 

e Strong Case—It follows that if the 
U.S. companies can cut their dollar 
costs down to a figure near that of 
their British competitors, they will have 
a strong case for being allowed to sell in 
sterling or local currencies and convert 
some of their income into dollars. 

Then, so far as the British Treasury’s 

dollar problem goes, there will be only 


soon 
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one important difference between a 
U.S. company and a British company: 
The profits of the U.S. company will 
have to be converted into dollars, 
whereas the profits of the British firm 
can be paid in sterling. 
e Barter?—Some foreign oil experts 
think they see a way for U.S. com- 
panies to get around this profit prob- 
lem: use some of their local exchange 
to buy European goods for the U.S. 
market. In effect, go into the barter 
business. Of course, the goods they 
took would have to be things that 
weren’t already being sold in the U.S. 
market. Otherwise, there would be no 
advantage to the arrangements. 
(Bartering oil for European goods 
wouldn’t be an entirely novel experi- 
ence for the U.S. oil industry. Back be- 
fore the war some of the big companies 
worked out a deal whereby they 
traded their oil for German tankers or 
even mouth organs.) 
e No Solution—Whether the big U.S. 
oil companies are ready to go this far 
remains to be seen. But one thing is 
certain: There will be no satisfactory 
solution for the U.S. oil companies un- 
til the world dollar shortage eases up. 
Compromise working arrangements are 
about all the U.S. can hope for. 


Tax Turnabout 


Japan’s tax cuts benefit 
higher-income classes and 
corporations. Idea is to make 
tax-dodging less attractive. 


TOKYO-It’s a rare thing these days 
to find a government reducing taxes. 
It’s rarer still to find reductions that 
favor the higher-income brackets and 
corporations. But that’s what is hap- 
pening here. 

There’s a catch, of course. Even 

though Japan’s big-money men_ get 
lower rates, they will be expected to pay 
more in taxes. For, this time, the gov- 
ernment intends to collect. Up to now, 
it hasn’t clamped down on returns. 
e New Statute—Japan’s rejiggered tax 
structure will probably go into effect 
before the end of the year. The law 
will follow recommendations of a team 
of U.S. tax experts, headed by Profes- 
sor Carl Shoup, that recently visited 
Japan. Shoup’s group proposed: 

(1) Lowering the ceiling on income- 
tax rates from a top rate of 85% on in- 
comes over 5-million yen to a maximum 





Britain's Peanut Scheme in Snarls 


showed embarrassingly little progress. O.F.C. 
has already spent the £23-million. But it 
has planted only 50,000 acres, harvested a 
mere 2,000 tons of peanuts. Worst of all, 


Grow peanuts in Africa to make margarine 
for England. Three years ago that idea 
looked good—on paper. United Africa Corp. 
began the job by clearing 65,000 acres of 
African bush. Then Britain’s government- 
run Overseas Food Corp. took over (BW— 
Oct.2’48,p110). Its aim was to clear 3-mil- 
lion acres of jungle by 1952, produce 57,000 
tons of peanuts in 1948, 278,000 tons by 
1952. Estimated cost: £23-million. 

Last week a progress report by O.F.C. 


accountants found that O.F.C.’s books 
didn’t add up. Between £8-million and 
£9-million are unaccounted for. The charge 
against O.F.C. is bungling, not fraud. Just 
the same, the peanut scheme will probably 
go on—Britain has spent too much money 
on it to back out now. 
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of 55% on incomes over 300,000 yen. 
(The yen is valued at 360 to $1.) 

(2) Addition of a new net-worth tax 
on individual assets offset, revenue-wise, 
the lower rates on the upper brackets. 

(3) Repeal of the excess-profits tax, 
leaving only the flat-rate tax of 35% 
on corporate profits. 

(4) A dividend credit (equivalent to 
25% of dividends received). 

(5) Repeal of the property-acquisi- 

tion tax, land and house taxes, textile 
tax, and transaction tax. 
e Better Compliance—These proposals 
would ease the taxpayers’ burden all 
along the line. But the Shoup mission 
is betting that total tax revenues won't 
drop a yen. Shoup’s reasoning is that 
if tax rates are reduced, greater com- 
pliance with the tax law will make up 
for the lower tax rates. 

Japan’s present tax laws would be 

more than adequate to meet govern- 
mental expenses—if they were properly 
administered. But the real problem is 
collection. Japan’s tax administration 
is notoriously bad. 
e Osaka—A typical example of Japan’s 
sloppy tax tradition is found in Osaka, 
a major industrial city and source of 
10% of the nation’s income. At the 
end of the first six months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, tax delinquencies in 
Osaka were estimated at 10-billion yen. 
That would indicate a nationwide delin- 
quency of about 100-billion yen, or 
20% of the country’s budgeted tax 
income. 

Records of the U.S. civil affairs team 

Osaka show nearly 400 tax evaders 
who owe more than 1|-million yen. 
There are also 500 evaders who owe be- 
tween 500,000 ven and 1-million yen. 
lhe list of tax dodgers reads like Japan’s 
“Who's Who.” 

e Little Man Pays—But the lower in 
come groups don’t get off so easily. ‘The 
National Tax Bureau in Osaka proudly 
displays its prowess at collecting back 
taxes from the little guy. It maintains a 
truck flect to swoop down on homes of 
those who owe a thousand or so yen, 
scizing anything that is movable for tax 
sale. Bureau warehouses bulge with 
collection of battered pots, pans, and 
furniture. Still, the bureau can’t cite 
one case where it has taken action of its 
own accord against a prominent tax 
evader. 

Only recently has anyone Japan 
been imprisoned for tax evasion—and 
then only because of pressure from the 
occupation forces. There were no con- 
victions prior to November, 1947 
e Influence Counts—All this is just more 
evidence of the traditional reluctance in 
Japan to use the courts to enforce the 
law—especially when it might embarrass 
influential people. The new tax reform 
will have to be accompanied by admin- 
istrative reform if tax revenues are to be 
kept up to the budget. 
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for lighting applications 





Fluorescent lighting fixture for corner installation be- 
tween ceiling and wall. Designed especially for Koppers 
“Moonglow” Polystyrene 8. Manufacturer: Winfield 
Electric Company, 164 N. Ada Street, Chicago 22, Ill. 
Extruder: The Anesite Company. 











@ Lighting Axture makers have long been looking for a way to obtain a soft 


white light... 


not too bright... not too dim.. 


but easy on the eyes. Koppers 


has solved this problem by developing a new transluscent color called “Moon- 


glow, 
Fixtures designed around the use of 
dustrial plants, bathrooms, kitchens and automobiles. 


” made from Polystyrene 8. 


light where you want it without glare. 


“Moonglow” Polystyrene 8 


® You can get just the right degree of 


Chief Advantages of 


light transmission and diffusion com- 


bined with proper opacity or hiding 
power. 
without showing the tube in fluores- 
cent lights or the filament in incandes- 
cent lights. 

@ High heat 
200° F. assures dimensional stability. 

@ Light weight results in less weight 
suspended from ceiling and in lower 
shipping costs. 


This assures maximum light 


distortion temperature, 


glow ¥ 


® Can be injection molded or extruded 


in any desired shape and easily cut 
to proper length. This reduces labor, 
time, and material costs. 

@ Flexibility permits shield to be snapped 
into position, 


saving assembly time 


and maintenance time. 





“Moonglow a 


saving features of Koppers 


Pr 


are ideal for offices, in- 


They direct maximum 


@ The use of plastic in the shield per- 
mits a minimum of metal framing and 
therefore allows a maximum of light 
transmission area. 


Re-design for lower costs 


The Winfield Electric Company has 
already re-de signed their fixtures to 


take advantage of the many cost- 


“Moon- 


ilystyrene 8. Why not dis- 


“ i. 8 
cuss “ Moonglow” with our engineers 


or write for complete information? 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago 


and San Francisco 
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FROM A STREAMLINED STABLE 


Today, diesel locomotives are the work horses and race 


horses of modern railroads. 


On the Missouri PACIFIC, diesels ease luxury Eagle streamlined 
trains into more than mile-a-minute motion with liquid smooth- 
ness. Diesel-powered freight trains help Mo-PAc move the 
things you need faster than ever before. 


Hundreds of diesels now serve patrons in the MissoURI PACIFIC 
EMPIRE ... many more are on order. This investment of many 
millions of dollars pays you direct dividends in better freight 


service—quieter, more com- 









fortable passenger service. 
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Canada Invests 


Dominion’s stake in foreign 
plants has grown $100-million 
since war. Biggest part of it is in 
U. S. enterprises. 


OTTAWA—Canada has the reputa 
tion of being a good place to invest. 
But it is not so well known that Can 
ada makes big foreign investments it 
self. Recently the government put a 
spotlight on this fact in a report on 
the Canadian stake outside the country 
e Direct Investments—By the end of 
1948, the report shows, total Canadian 
investments in foreign branches was 
$$22-million—up more than $100-mil 
lion since the end of the war. 

Enterprises in the U.S. claim th 
lion’s share, or some $500-million, o! 
this direct investment. U.S. direct in 
vestments in Canada are about five 
times that ($2.5-billion in 1947). 

In Britain, Canadian companies op 
erate subsidiary plants and_ businesses 
with a total investment value of about 
S60-million. —British-held subsidiaries 
in Canada totaled about six times that 
value—$358-million—at the end of 1947. 
This figure is not only well below U.S. 
holdings in Canada, but a sharp drop 
from British holdings before the war. 

Outside the British Empire and the 

U.S., Canadian direct investments 
come to $162-million. 
e Indirect Investments—\W hen it comes 
to indirect investments (investments in 
foreign securities) Canada has a differ- 
ent story to tell. Security holdings out 
side the Dominion tapered off from 
$621-million in 1945 to $579-million at 
the beginning of 1948. That's not 
counting investments by insurance com 
panies, since the Canadian government 
doesn’t release these figures. Reason 
for the decline: Convertibility difficul- 
tics and government restriction on dol- 
lar exports took their toll. 

U.S. securities account for some 

$300-million of the $579-million total. 
U.S. investments in Canadian secur- 
tics, on the other hand, came to about 
nine times that amount. 
e Where Money Goes—Canada-backed 
enterprises run from oil and ore devel- 
opments to utilities and manufacturing 
plants. Canada’s big farm-implement 
manufacturer, Massey-Harris Co., for 
example, has plants in Belgium, France, 
Algeria, Argentina, Uruguay, Denmark, 
and Brazil, as well as the U.S. and 
Britain. 

Big insurance companies, such as 
Sun Life Assurance Co., do a whop- 
ping business in the U.S. and Latin 
America. And the Royal Bank of 
Canada operates branches in the U.S., 
the West Indies, and Latin America. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








An ECA guarantee for Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., will insure convertibility 
of pounds carned by Edison’s British 
subsidiary up to $175,000. Edison is 
expected to invest $100,000 in_ its 
operations England. 

» 
A streptomycin factory will be built at 
Gorkum, in the Netherlands, by the 
Central Sugar Co., of Amsterdam, and 
Heyden Chemical Corp., of New York. 
Most of its output (3,000 kilograms a 
year at first) will go into export. 

e 
British bicycles will be made in India 
by a new $1.4-million Anglo-Indian 
concern. Britain’s ‘Tube Investments, 
Ltd., will supply know-how and 49% 
of the capital. The rest will come from 
a local Madras concern. ‘Vrade name 
for the cycles Hercules India 

my ; 


Exports of British airplanes and airplane 
parts total £26-million for the first nine 
months of “this vear—£1-million more 


than for all of 1948S. 


a 
A $10-million plan for hydroelectric 
development in Cohimbia has been sub- 
mitted to the World Bank. It would 
mean the construction of cight hydro 
plants with a potential of 45,000 kw. 


To Study Pakistan Steel 


At the request of the Pakistan government, 
E.. E. Robbins, director of U.S. Steel Ex- 
port Co.’s Far Eastern division, is in 
Karachi with a 19-man survey team. ‘Their 
job: to decide whether Pakistan can meet 
its steel needs better by developing basic 
steel capacity or by building fabricating 
plant to use imported billets. Experts from 
both U.S. Steel and U.S. Steel Export will 
be working on the job for two months. 
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THE TREND 








Which Way Will the Farmers Go? 


The agricultural act of 1949 is a Mulligan stew of 
compromises. The new bill rests partly on depression 
policies contrived in the 1930's, and partly on policies 
worked out to guide production during the peak war 
demand for food. It is merely another stop-gap (page 46). 

The result is unsatisfactory all around. Businesses 
that supply the farmers with goods and services want 
to know what to plan on over the long run. So do the 
farmers themselves. 

We should have a thoughtful, carefully considered 
farm policy based on today’s conditions. But we won't 
get one until the basic issue contained in the proposals 
of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan is settled. And the 
man who is going to settle it is the man who usually 
gets what he wants from Congress—the farmer. 

[his basic issue is not that of direct subsidy payments 
vs. price support in the market place, though this has 
attracted the most attention. It is the issue of 100° of 
parity vs. 90% of parity. The basic idea behind the 
Brannan plan is to guarantee the farmer an annual 
income comparable to his yearly income over the past 
10 years. This would mean, in practice, crop subsidies 
amounting to nearly 100% of the current parity prices. 

The difference between 100°, of wartime prices as 
proposed by Brannan, and lower, flexible supports is an 
important one. 

It is important for the amounts of money involved, 
for one thing. It would cost less to support prices at 
lower levels than to subsidize the farmer at higher levels 

which ought to be fairly obvious. 

But more important than the money is the decision 
the farmer will make either for a maximum of govern 
ment control over his business, or for a minimum of 


control 


Government Controls 


It’s plain that higher supports will bring quicker and 
more stringent government control over production and 
marketing than lower supports would. Supporters of the 
Brannan program like to reduce this matter of govern 
ment control to absolutes—as though no control at all 
were the only choice as against their own ideas of control 
to sustain 100% of wartime prices. 

This is not the choice confronting farmers. 

Ihe issue is whether farmers are going to decide to ask 
for price legislation that would try to guarantee high 
profits (Brannan), or whether they will ask for legislation 
that will try to guarantee against a depression (the farm 
organization stand thus far). 

The role of the farm organizations during the 81st 
Congress was a remarkable one. With the exception of 
the Farmer's Union, they opposed the Brannan pro 
‘This meant that the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the farm co-ops (excepting some connected with the 
Farmers’ Union), and many influential crop and breed 
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associations were lined up for lower price supports than 
Brannan proposed, and for the principle at least of lower 
and lower supports as surpluses mount. 

Were it not for the farm organizations, the major 
Brannan proposals would now be law. Some of them 
may yet become law. But high and rigid supports will 
not be law unless the farm organizations are defeated or 
change their position. 

The leaders of these organizations are in a difficult 
spot, naturally. It was not easy to stand up against the 
Brannan formula, which contained price supports higher 
than any major farm organization ever dared ask for. 
Their opposition revealed a degree of economic states- 
manship rare in Washington. 


Tug of War 


‘The private reaction of many farm leaders to the 1949 
act is simply that the support level is too high. ‘They are 
believers in the healthful effect of relatively free prices 
working on farmers to reduce unwanted surpluses—to 
reduce grain output, for example. They want free prices 
to effect as many of these shifts as possible, preferring 
them to government controls. They also believe there 
is an end to the amount of money the people will 
appropriate to support farm prices. 

Arraved against them is the Truman Administration, 
E-mplovees of the Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion (AAA) are the ones arguing most effectively against 
the farm organizations. 

The AAA and the farm organizations have fought 
before—and more often than not, the farm groups have 
won. Whether they win this time remains to be seen. 

The significance of this tug of war is big. Remember 
that the farmer is the one free enterpriser who can get 
what he wants from Congress. What will he ask for? 

If he decides he wants to ask for price legislation that 
would be chiefly an antidepression measure, he will con- 
duct his business in good times relatively free of govern- 
ment controls. He will keep his status as a free enterpriser. 

If he decides he wants price legislation that tries to 
guarantee him a high profit, he will invite the most rigid 
government controls over farming in our history. He 
could swiftly lose his status as a free enterpriser. 

If he makes the latter choice, it’s hard to see how the 
rest of us could stop him. Who has the power and the 
desire to defeat him in Congress? Nonagricultural busi- 
ness does not have the power, and labor—judging by its 
support of the Brannan plan—does not have the desire. 

Next year’s elections may show whether the farmer has 
decided to lead the rest of us toward a government- 
managed economy. In the meantime, we offer the general 
business community this tip: Stay out of the fight unless 
you're asked in. The farmer can make up his own mind— 
and he won’t welcome your gratuitous advice any more 
than he now welcomes the solicitude of organized labor. 
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COMPLETE 








Win your eyes ... and another piece 


is finished ... precision ground to 

a ten thousandth tolerance. You're 
watching modern high-speed production 
of precision parts. Machine speeds 

voing up and up... with spindles running 
from 5000 to 20,000 and up to 

100.000 rpm and better... to cut minutes 
from production time, to hold down 

the cost of better and better products. 
These high-speed spindles create a still 
more exacting holding job for ball bearings 
...a job that machine tool builders 

took to Fafnir. Your bearing problem, too, 
however special, can be solved by Fafnir 
... because Fafnir’s experience is not 
limited to just one or two industries but is 
industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 






FAFNIR Super-Precision Ball Bearing made to extreme 
precision standards for high-speed spindles. Available 

singly or in duplex units for added rigidity and pre- 
loaded to reduce deviation under operating conditions. 
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SA savings, is described and illustrated in this 


@ sing nit. 


é Held on by the rolled thread, the. washer is free to rotate and. can't drop off. 





